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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


Fair mount where Jesus knelt and prayed, 
What splendor crowned thy holy crest 

When to His followers He revealed ’ 
The Godhead they by faith confessed! 


Bright as the sun His face they saw, 

Whate as the light His garments gleamed; 
Transfigured He transfigured all 

The place whereon His radiance streamed. 


With earth so far and heaven so near 
What wonder they were fain to stay, 
And Moses and Elias came 
By that great vision rapt as they! 


What wonder, while with them He spake 
And overhead the cloud appeared 

And from its glory came the voice, 
That they who heard it greatly feared! 


The glory waned, the saints of old 
Departed by the ways unknown 

And looking wp the prostrate three 
Beheld their blessed Eord alone. 


No more that vision may return, 

The cloud appear, the voice be heard, 
But by that one transcendent scene 

The heart of faith is ever stirred. 


And though we see Thee not, O Lord, 
Thy presence faithful souls perceive, 

And blessed they, as Thou hast said, 
Who have not seen and yet believe. 


(From “Poems,” Harriet McEwen, Kimball, Little, Brown & Co.) 
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‘THE TRAINED NURS! 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY | has an honorable vocation, offering many ; 
| avenues of useful and well paid work. : 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, Publishers 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 112 North Fifth Sireet, - - Richmond, Va. } 
Sewance, T _ SSS pay x + imma. a re 
pe realise. LEWIS ©, WILLIAMS ___--.-—Preddent| UL John’s Hospital Training School 
MAS ee - M J 2 & See Vice-President | “4 
training to pe REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D j tu nurses. Church institu-= ~ 
Nurses. For furtt REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. D_____ hri influence, high reputa- F 


REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE 
SOOKE 


JOHN H.C _._-».----..-Seeretary and Manager 
_Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., 2s second : 
= class mail matter. - 
The General Theological SUBSCRIPTION PRICE room, beard, laundry, books st a 
29 a year in adz _ To the Clergy, $2.09. Siz) SUPER Address Supervisor, ms 
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3 ; or the convenience of subscribers, subscriptions ar 
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The next Academic year begins on the |% re ome ee, or change of address skould | “ = 
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3 ot _“* | arranged by post offices and not alphabetically. (Former Principal Stuart Halil) 
F ae ae aoe and money orders payable to the Southern 
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REV. WILLIAM G PENDLETON, D. D : = . 
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Training School =£ CONTENTS CLARA M, CARTER 
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School Christianity and the Community— For information address 
| The Rev. Cary Montague....... 44. 
x , ams ; President. 
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ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is| 
awarded. i 

The forty-sixth_session opens Tuesday, , 
September 25, 1923. 

¥or catalogue and information, apply 


F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, | 
Petersburg, V2. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


| 
(For Men) | 
| 
| 


William Smith College | 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. ¥. 


192nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B.} 
and B. & Hobart offers a large number | 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 


Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D. LL.D. 


to 
Rev. 


Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLA, Bishop Mann, President. 
For catalogue address Secretary. = 


Chatham Episcopal Institute | 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM - VIRGINIA 4 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
Beautiful and healthful location. 15-acre Campus. New Buildings and Modern 
Equipment. Athletics. Gymnasium and Field Sports. College Pre ory. 
Music, Art, Domestie Science, Expression, and Business. Certificate admits “ 
leading Colleges. Terms moderate. -_ ie 

Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. For Catalogue address — 


ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 


. 
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GUNSTON HALL 


A Girls’ School in the N ational 
Capital with an atmosphere of 
quiet, refinement and culture 


Founded on the soundest principles and highest 
scholastic standards. General Academic, College 


Preparatory, Graduate and Elective courses. 


Washington offers many unusual advantages in 

art exhibits, concerts, social and governmental] 

activities. ymnasium, tennis courts and a new 

athletic field contribute to health and happiness. 
For catalogue, address 


MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON 
1926 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
. 42nd and Locust Streets. 
Graduate Courses in Theology, Privi- 
leges at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Address: The Rev. G. G, Bartlett, 
D. D., Dean. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND MARY 
BALDWIN SEMINARY, 
Established in 1842, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VA, 
Term begins September 6th. in Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment, Students from 


33 States, 

Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A. B, De- 
gree; Preparatory, 4 years. Musto, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Athletics 


—Gymnasium and Field. Catalogue. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 

An Episcopal School for Girls. Junior 
College—four years High School and two 
years College courses. Special courses— 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Business, 


Modern Equipment—20-Acre Campus, 


Applications now being received for 82d 
Annual Session, which opens September 
11, 1°23. Only 200 Resident Students can 
be accepted. For detailed information ad- 
dress 

A. W. TUCKER, Business Manager, 
Box 19, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


A Wome and Day School for Girls. The 
Bishop of Washington President of Board 
of Trustees. Jessie OC. McDonald, M. S., 
Principal; Helen L. Webster, Ph.D., Aca- 
demic Head, Mount St, Alban, Washing- 
ton; D, .C, 24th year begins October 3, 
1922. 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETYERS with four years’ work leading 
ty the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into 
business or into ops bP cemgaly p83 schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into classical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(THE STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE) 


All Courses Open Alike to Men and 


Women 


Four-year courses for high school graduates, leading to B. 8. degree, in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, 


and Teacher-Training; two-year courses in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, Tome Demonstra- 


tion, Practical Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. 
(linotype). , 
or catalog and full particulars, address: 


Short unit courses in agricultural branches and printing 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I. Blacksburg, Virginia 


McGuire’s University School 


Richmond, Virginia 
(Opposite William Byrd Park) 


A private preparatory day school for Richmond boys, offering opportunities 
for personal attention and character building unobtainable in the crowded public 
schools. Efficient and experienced faculty. Small classes. 
Reasonable charges. 
versities, colleges and technical schools and by the U. S. Military and Naval 
Academies. The location in Byrd Park (near car line) gives the boys the use of 
the great city playground on which the schoo] fronts. 


THELLOWER SCHOOL is open to boys from six to ten, or eleyen years of 


tion. Modern equipment. 


age. 


Fifty-ninth session beging{September 17, 1923. 


Write for catalogue, containing full information as to methods and courses, 
and college record, or call_ Boulevard 3973. 


JOHN P. McGUIRE, Principal, 1510 Grove Ave. 
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Individual instruc- 
Accredited by the leading uni- 


INDEPENDENCE 


is found along the road of thrift. 


Save consistently. Accumulate ready money. 


Watch for your opportunity, then when it comes you'll be able to take it, 


Let us help you build up your savings account. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Virginia 


CHURCH SCHOOLS IN THE DIOCESE 
J OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
iin ee haps of Va. hehe Church owner- 
° QUY 0, e t; i or 
culture; Christian oation, te ealth; scholarship; 
FOR BOYS: 


St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Rich d 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Cusubalens Peo 
Mision ba 
ristchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. *Catalog—Rev. F. E. Woe 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va 
Catalog—Mies Rosalie H. Noland, B.A” Prints. 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. ate 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma 8S. Yerby, Principal. 
Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev, E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


A Home School for Girls. 
Saratoga Springs. New York, 
Thoroughness of Instruction, 

Definite Church Teaching, 


Invigorating Climate, 
Provincial School of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, Box C356. 


REV, CHARLES H. L. FORD, Principal. 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundred and First Session 
Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 


For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev..Berryman Green, 


D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 
MILITARY - BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal 
endowment permits of unusually low terms. $405 
covers all charges for the school year. No.extras. 
Randolph-Macon, boys succeed—over 700 grad- 
uates of this school have received full college de- 
grees or entered professions in the past 28 years. 
For catalog and further information, address Box 13 


WM. R. PHELPS—E. SUMTER SMITH 


SYSTEMATIC DAILY BIBLE READING. 


Simple and definite plan makes daily 
Bible reading easy for every one, Send 
10 cents to MISS ETTA KONITZKY, 2316 
3ellevue Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Beauty, Utility and Cost 


In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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Piles 


are usually due to strain- 
ing when constipated. 
Nujol being a lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft and 
therefore prevents strain- 
ing. Doctors prescribe Nujol 
because it not only soothes 
the suffering of piles but 
relieves the irritation, brings 
comfort and helps to re- 
move them. 

Nujol is a lubricant—not a 
medicine or laxative — so 
cannot gripe. Try it today. 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


A LUBRICANT-NOT A LAXATIVE 


XANTHINE! 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
’ REMOVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Invigérates end prevents the: hair from falling out 
) MARVEKOUS IN ITS: EFFECTS 
. For Sale by Draggistior Sent Direct by Mail 
XANTHINE::\COMPANY;, Richmoad, Va. 


po tr 


A Price $1.5. sor Botte; tral tise See. Send for circular af 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 
TRUSTS 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


N. C. 


Hickory, 


Southern Desk Co., 


Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very. Healthful 


Sample a, it Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 


=o houghts —| 
the Thoughttul } 
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Talents are best nurtured in soli- 
tude; character is best formed in the 
stormy billows of the world.—Goethe. 


It is hard to love one’s enemies, but 
it costs more to hate them.—Christian 
Herald. 


“We are not to blame for the char- 
acteristics we are born with, but we 
are responsible for those we die with. 


“Science has made the world very 
small: It remains for Christianity to 
make the world a true Christian broth- 
erhood.”’ 


The most burdened can see to the 
end of one day; he who can do that will 
come to the last day, and see to its end- 
ing, too.—Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


A single grain of iodine will give 
color to 7,000 times its weight of wa- 
ter; so, spiritually, one sin may affect 
the whole life.—Selected. 


In repose, in affection, in humility 
and in hope, one may grow old hap- 
pily. Never forget that if the Psalm- 
ist’s limit is reached, every day added 
to our existence is a day of grace. 


What if the bitter winds had never 
blown 
About my spirit—could I e’er have 
known 
How strong the arm of God, how weak 
my own? 
—Selected. 


The Duke of Wellington is credited 
with saying that the British soldier 
was not braver than the soldier of other 
countries, but he could be braver five 
minutes longer than they; and of course 
there was but one result—victory.—J. 
F, Cowan. 


“The wild dove hath her nest; 


Earth in her bosom shields the timid] 


hare; 
Flowers sleep ’neath heaven’s azure 
fane, but where, 
Except ye come to Me, shall ye find 
rest?” 


Christ is in guch a sense God, God 
manifested, that the unknown term of 
His nature, that which we are most in 
doubt of, and about which we are least 
capable of positive affirmation, is the 
human.—Bushnell. 


The greater your calamity, the more 
urgency there is for you to look up 
from the ruins in the midst of which] 


| you sit, and see yourself not in ruins, 


but deep in the heart of your God.— 
S. Chadwick. 


This is no losing cause 
We fight for every day, 
This is no hope forlorn 
For which our prayers we pray; 
But regnant, great and joyful, 
Triumphant is He, 
The Christ who was and is 
And is to be. 


I believe in the way the Lord led 


me. But, my brother, you must trust 
Him. If a man is going to walk with 
God, he has to venture every thing. 


And don’t forget that the man who 
trusts God that way is the man whom 
God can trust. When once we cut the last 
shore rope and have just swung clear 
out upon Him and His will, then He will 
begin to tell us His secret, to reveal 
His way, to commit commissions to us, 
to trust us.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Churen Furnishings, Memorials, ele. 


. CHURCH WINDOWS. 


AND 
MEI ORIALS ‘IN: STAINED GLASS 


BRONZE AND fees 


BLETS 
PABRICS—EMBROIDERIES 
MEMOR IALS 


“to - LAMY 
2):25:27-SIXTH:-AVENUE: NEW: YORK 
i MEMORIALS IN ‘STAINED-GLASS ff GaN 
aN 


MOSAIC: MARBLE STONE- GRANITE 

| CARVED-WOOD- METAL ETC ++ CAM 
GRANITE AND MARBLE 

MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Hstablished 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Church Furnishings 
Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church andChancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


three thousand churches, Mvery organ 
specially designed for the church and ser- 
vice in which it is to be used and fully 
guaranteed, Specifications and estimates 
en request. Correspondence solicited. 

M. P. MOLLER, 


— 
Hagerstown, Maryland, 


CHURCH VEST MENT 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles. 


EMBROIDERIES 


Silks, Cloths, Fringes. 
CLERICAL SUITS. 
Rabats, Collars, Shirts. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 E 23rd St.. New York 


Central Natienal Bank 
Cor. 3d and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Banking Hours— 


Menday to Friday...9 A.M. te2 P. M. 
Saturday ...........9 A.M. to2 P.M 
6 P.M. to8 P.M. 


8% Allowed on Savings Accounts 


\ 
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CHRISTIANS OR BUDDHISTS 


There are still some. people who object to the social ap- 
plication of Christianity because they hold it to be a de- 
parture from. the ‘‘pure gospel.’ But the pure gospel, 
if the emphasis of the evangelists is to be accepted, is the 
preaching of the Kingdom of God; and the Kingdom of 
God must claim authority over the whole of human life. 
The task of the Church of Jesus is to Christianize not per- 
sonal morals only, but all those community relationships 
also by which the characters of men and women are made 
or marred. 

In Harry EB. Fosdick’s recent book, ‘‘Christianity and 
Progress,’ there is a passage which might well be pon- 
dered by those whose mistaken reluctance to see the gospel 
socially applied might—if they had their way—doom Chris- 
tianity to practical stagnation. Dr. Fosdick wrote: 

“Tf anyone is tempted to espouse a narrowly individu- 
alistic gospel of regeneration, let him go to the Far East 
and take note of Buddhism. Buddhism in wide areas of 
its life is doing precisely what the individualists recom- 
mend. It is a religion of personal comfort and redemp- 
tion. It is not mastered by a vigorous hope of social 


reformation. In many ways it is extraordinarily like 
medieval Christiantiy. Consider this definition of his re- 
ligion that was given by one Buddhist teacher: Relig- 
ion,’ he said, ‘is a device to bring peace of mind in con- 
ditions as they are.’ Conditions as they are—settle down 
in them; be comfortable about them; do not try to change 
them; let no prayer for the Kingdom of God on earth 
disturb them; and there seek for yourselves ‘peace of 
mind in the midst of conditions ag they are.’ And the 
Buddhist teacher added: ‘My religion is pure religion.’ 
But is there any such thing as really caring about the 


souls of men and not caring about social habits, moral 
conditions, popular recreations, economic handicaps that 


in every way affect them? Of all deplorable and degen- 
erate conceptions of religion can anything be worse than 
to think of it as a “‘device to bring peace of mind in the 


midst of conditions as they are?’ Yet we find plenty of 


Church members in America whose idea of the simple 


gospel comes perilously near that Buddhist’s idea of 


x 


‘pure religion. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


Those who have been interested in the recent discussion 
concerning the twelve-hour day in the steel industry, and 
want to acquaint themselves accurately with all the con- 
siderations in the case, will find their desire admirably met 
by the pamphlet which has been issued in the last few 
days by the Research Department of the Federal Council 
of the Churches, and which may be had at ten cents a 
copy from the Federal Council, at 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 

In a compass of seventy-eight pages, the pamphlet re- 
views the facts about the twelve-hour day, and discusses 
its social consequences and the practicability of its aboli- 
tion. There are eight chapters, the titles and the general 
conclusions of which are as follows: 

I. “Extent of Twelve Hours Work in the Steel Industry.” 

As authorities for the discussion of the subject, there 
are listed seven recent published studies, of maximum 
importance being a bulletin by Horace B. Drury on the 
Three-Shift System in the Steel Industry; John Fitch’s re- 
port on the Long Day, a bulletin published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1922, on Wages and Hours 
of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry, and the report 
made in January, 1923, by the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies on the Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. 
It is pointed out that the estimate of the percentage of the 
entire number of men in the iron and steel industry who 
work the twelve-hour day will differ according to the range 
- of processes considered, for the.sake of reckoning, as part 
of the industry. In the United States Steel Corporation, 
for example, “about 70,000 of the 260,000 men whom the 
company normally employs are not in manufacturing plants 
at all, but are employed in coal mines, ore mines, or on 
railroads, ships, ete. Most of these men would not, in all 
_ probability, work 12 hours.” 


Also here are departments: 


working on more refined processes, ‘‘such as foundry de- 
partments, forge shops, machine ships, and fabricating 
departments of various sorts, which often work shorter 
hours.’’ If all these workers be included in the total upon 
which the percentage is based, it is manifest that it will 
be possible to reduce the apparent magnitude of the 
twelve-hour shift as a factor in the steel industry. Fol- 
lowing this method, Judge Gary was able to state at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the United States 
Steel Corporation last October that the number of twelve- 
hour men had been reduced to 14 per cent of all the 
workers. But, as the Federal Council pamphlet quotes 
from Horace B. Drury’s bulletin, ‘‘the truth of the mat- 
ter would seem to be that so far as concerns those con- 
tinuous operation processes which make up the heart of 
the steel industry, such as the blast furnace the open- 
hearth furnace, and most types of rolling mills, together 
with the various auxiliary departments necessary to keep 
these processes going, and make a complete plant, the bulk 
of the employes work 12 hours.’’ Further, “No exercise 
in percentage can alter the fact that in the great nucleus 
of the steel industry, where most of the men are employed, 
in the great plants where iron ore is made over into pig 
iron, pig iron into steel, and steel into various 
rolled shapes (excepting sheet), the body of the work- 
men are on duty 12 hours a day. * * * These men, who 
must number altogether about 150,000, have until re- 
cently had no alternative other than the 12-hour day, un- 
less-they would change their occupation. For them and for 
their families, numbering perhaps a half or three-quarters 
of a million of people, the 12-hour day has become a 
fixed industrial habit, firmly entrenched in the traditions 


of the industry and in human lives and habits.’ 
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“The Nature of Twelve-Hour Labor.” 

“Is it true as the Committee of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute maintained, that it may be “asserted with confi- 
dence that there is less physical work as a total per day, 
and less fatigue from the work of the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry, than pertains to the large majority of 
the eight-hour men?” 

The Federal Council’s pamphlet bears out the claini of 
the Institute Committee that work during the twelve-hour 
day is intermittent. It does not usually involve continu- 
ous physical toil. But against this are set accounts of 
the experiences of steel-workers which show that there 
are other elements of hardship involved. For example: 
“So, briefly, you don’t work every minute of those twelve 
hours. * * * But some of the extra time is utterly neces- 
sary for immediate recuperation after a heavy job or a 
hot one. And none of the spells, it should be noticed, are 
‘your own time.’ You’re under a strain for twelve hours. 
Nerves and will are the company’s, the whole shift—wheth- 
er the muscles in your hands and feet move or are Still, 
And the existence of the long day makes possible unre- 
lieved labor, hard and hot, the whole turn of fourteen 
hours, if there is need for it.’”’ 


“Work in Other Industries and in Other Countries.”’ 

Of the 300,900 industrial workers in the United States 
subject to the twelve-hour day, about half of the whole 
number, or 150,000, are in the steel industry. Metal 
industries other than steel are now almost without ex- 
ception on a three-shift basis. A long review of other 
industrial processes shows the three-shift system (three 
squads of men working each eight hours) to prevail. In 
Great Britain the eight-hour shift is an accomplished fact 
"in the iron and steel industry itself. The same thing is 
generally true in Europe at large. 


“Practicability of Installing the Three-Shift System.’’ 

Under this heading there is a long and careful discus- 
sion, illustrated not only by general studies conducted by 
United States Government bureaus and by others, but also 
by specific reports of the actual experiences of companies 
which have changed from the two to the three-shift sys- 
tem. ‘‘Though the twelve-hour two-shift system has been 
for many years the general custom in a majority of the 
steel plants, scientific investigation has shown that there 
is no metallurgical or other absolute necessity for operating 
on a two-shift basis.’”’ So the Federal Council report sum- 
marizes the facts, and the Federated American Engineering 
Societies said in their £923 report, ‘‘There is practical 
unanimity of opinion in industry as to the desirability of 
the change provided the economic loss is not too. great. 
The weight of evidence indicates that the change can 
usually be made at a small financial sacrifice on the part 
of the workers and of the management. Under proper 
conditions no economic loss need be suffered. In certain 
instances, indeed, both workers and stockholders have 
profited by the change.”’ 


“Social Consequences of the Long day—and Advantages 
of the Shorter Day.” 

In this the most poignant and humanly interesting sec- 
tion of the pamphlet, the testimony of the Inte1-Churca 
World Movement survey, of Horace B. Drury, of John 
Fitch, of Whiting Williams, and of the remarkable priest, 
Father Kazinci, converges to one conclusion, which is thus 
formulated by the editors of the Federal Council’s pamph- 
let: ‘“‘None can dispute the demoralizing effects on family 
life and community life of the twelve-hour day. As a 
matter of arithmetic twelve-hour day workers, even if the 
jobs were quite as leisurely as has been claimed, have 
very little time for family, for community, for Church, for 
self-schooling, or for any of the activities that begin to 
make for citizenship. They have not the time, let alone 
the energy, even for recreation. The three-shift system 
works a transformation through the boon of leisure time.’’ 
And, as a committee of stockholders in the United States 
Steel Corporation itself reported as long ago as 1912, “‘The 
question should be considered from a social as well as 


from a physical point of view. When it is remembered 
that the twelve hours a day to the man in the mills means 
approximately thirteen hours away from his home and 
family, not for one day, but for all the working days, it 
leaves but scant time for self-improvement, for companion- 
ship with his family, for recreation and leisure. It is im- 
portant that any industry be considered in its relation to 
the home life of those engaged in it, as to whether it tends 
to weaken or strengthen the normalness and stability of. 
family life.’’ 


“The Attitude of the Men.” 

The Committee of the Iron and Steel Institute in its re- 
port last May declared: ‘‘The workmen, as a rule, prefer 
the longer hours because it permits larger compensation 
per day. (We wonder if the Committee’s information is 
as original as is its grammar!) To which this paragraph, 
from the report made by John Fitch, is pertinent: “It 
may all be summed up directly and simply in the words of 
a crane operator at oJnes and Laughlan’s: ‘The hours are 
very long, but the cost of living is so high that I could 
not afford to work shorter hours.’ The men simply take 
it for granted, for the most part, that the steel companies 
could not or would not increase the hourly rate of pay 
if the three-shirt plan were introduced.” But it is the 
belief of the editors of the Federal Council pamphlet, as 
fortified by the evidence in the chapter entitled: ‘“Prac- 
ticability of Installing the Three-Shift System,” that the 
iron and steel industry in American could find it econom- 
ically feasible—exactly as the industry in Great Britain 
has already done—to shorten the hours of labor and still 
pay the workers a living wage through increase of the 
hourly rate. And an intimate suggestion of the growing 
feeling of the men is given in Charles Rumford Walker’s 
“Steel, the Diary of a Furnace Worker,” in which he 
wrote: ‘On those first night-shifts I wondered if my feel- 
ings on the arrangement of hours were not solely those of 
a sensitive novice. I'd ‘get used to it,’ perhaps. But I 
found that first helpers, melters, foremen, ‘old-timers’ and 
‘company men’ were for the most part against the long 
day. They were all looking forward, with varying de- 
grees of hope, to the time when the daily toll of hours 
would be reduced.’’ 


“Representation and the Long Day.’’ 


Under this head- the pamphlet makes plain the lack in 
the Steel Corporation not of any effective system by which 
the corporate sentiment of the workers can express itself 
to the emplayees. For the working out of the industrial 
and human problems of the steel industry, it concludes, 
there must be developed some dependable method for con- 
ference and understanding. Obviously, this means the 
development of a greater degree of organization among the 
workers than now exists. , 


Such, in brief review, are the contents of this latest 
study of the twelve-hour day in steel. It is succinet and 
definite, fair in spirit, and clear in its conclusions. It 
should prove another helpful factor in the shaping of that 
intelligent public opinion before which the twelve-hour 
day will presently stand so clearly condemned as to be no 
longer supportable. Bere 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to ncte that public opinfon 
is apparently already strong enough in this matter to have 
had pronounced effect. In the report which he signed and 
presented as chairman of the Iron and Steel Institute’s 
Committee late in May, Judge Gary said that ‘‘Under the 
present conditions, in view of the best interests of both 
employes and employers, and of the general public, the 
members of the committee cannot at this time report in 
favor of the total abolition of the twelve-hour day.” But 
on July 25th he announced that he had called a confer- 
ence of the presidents of all the manufacturing subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation, for the purpo e 
considering ‘‘ways and means of putting into effe tt 
elimination, at the earliest possible moment, of the tw 
hour day.” ie 
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THE CHURLISH GUEST AT THE FEAST 
By the Reverend Henry Sloane Coffin, D..D. 


Matt. 22:12. ‘Friend, how camest thou in hither not hav- 
ing a wedding garment?” 


AVE you ever thought what sort of person Jesus had 
H in mind in this unmannerly fellow, who strolled into 
the marriage feast without taking the trouble to 
dress for the occasion? The story pictures him as sum- 
marily put out, and Jesus never ejects any man who can 
possibly be left in, so there must have been something 
about him which was self-excluding from the life of happy 
fellowship with God. He may well have been just a dull, 
unimaginative person who saw a crowd pouring into this 
royal free entertainment, and went in with them without 
thinking that there was any obligation on the part of those 
who accept a king’s hospitality to enter into the spirit 
of the festivity. He blundered through sheer thoughtless- 
ness, and thoughtlessness seems to us pardonable, but does 
it not effectually shut out a man from life’s most ban- 
quet-like experiences? * * * 

Jesus pictured God as delighting in beauty; and our 
modern scientists are insisting that loveliness is not merely 
a reaction in us to certain forms and sounds, but that it 
exists as a quality of all normal things. ‘“‘God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field;’”’ their beauty is an essential 
part of them. And “God giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy;’’ but enjoyment depends upon spiritual capacities. 
What appreciativeness do we bring to nature’s banquet? 
What have we with which to take in its loveliness? What 
appetite to eat and drink its sumptuous fare for eye and 
heart? What tastes with which to share God’s love of it, 
and so be in congenial fellowship with Him? Can you 
not hear a Voice, saying to some of us who have thought- 
lessly strolled into the beauty of the earth and are not 
half awake to what is about us: ‘Friend, how camest 
thou hither, not having a wedding garment?” 

Or we think of the marriage of man’s intelligence with 
the facts of the universe, and the feast of mental satis- 
faction which is spread before us in the banqueting house 
of science and music and art and literature. That, too, 
has been a favorite theme of our poets. Francis Thomp- 
son wrote: 


Truth is a maid, whom men woo diversely; 
This, as a spouse; that, as a light-o’ love, 

To know, and having known to make his brag. 
But woe to him that takes the immortal kiss 
And not estates her in his housing life, 

Mother of all his seed! So he betrays 

Not Truth the unbetrayable, but himself. 


The marriage-feast which the Lord of things as they 
are gives whenever any child of His is wedded to fact is 
satisfying fare. Do we not all know, at least from occa- 
sional] rare experiences, the delight of taking time to face 


honestly all the data available to us, and of readjusting | 


our opinions so that we feel our minds bottomed on foun- 
dations that need fear no examinations? That which keeps 
men from this wedding ‘banquet is either lightmindedness, 
like the guests who went their ways, one to his farm and 
another to his merchandise, or thoughtlessness which lets 
us come in and sit down, like this discourteous guest, self- 
imprisoned in our own prejudices, with no mind to put 
on the facts God spreads before us. 

The offense of this guest was quite unintentional; he 
doubtless deemed himself a loyal subject of the king. 
There are hosts of religious folk in all the churches like 
him, meaning to be dutiful subjects of the Lord of truth, 
but seating themselves at the banquet of fact with minds 
so unthinking that they never take in what our open- 
handed God sets before them. They even fancy that they 
do Him service when they keep their minds shut and do 
not question. Worst of all they sometimes try to put out 
fellow-guests who have donned the wedding garment of 
an inquiring spirit, for they wish to keep the whole com- 
‘pany in the festal hall in the drab clothing of their own 
outworn and thread-bare opinions. It may not be given 
to all of us to be original sons of the King who go forth 
and woo and wed new truth; but it is open to all of us to 
possess that love which rejoiceth in the truth, that thought- 
ful and open mind which makes us congenial guests at 
her wedding-feasts. And there is no place where the lack 
of this spiritual quality is more lamentable than in the 
Christian Church dedicated to One who Himself is Truth. 
To any unthinking follower of Jesus in the Church a chal- 
lénging voice is saying:- “Friend, how camest thou in 
‘hither, not having a wedding garment?” 

_.. §$till another soul-satisfying feast is spread when life is 
‘wedded to life in friendship and in love. What a banquet 
‘is set before us in sympathy and‘comradeship and devo- 
‘tion! And these are supremely the things for which God 


Himself cares, so that in enjoying them to the full we are 
completely at one with Him. But here, too, the thought- 
less man excludes himself. A few ended friendships are 
broken by a bitter quarrel or some sordid treachery; but 
most terminate because the friends slip out of one anoth- 
er’s minds. How often one wakens remorsefully to say: 

I wish I had thought!” It is the things we forget to 
notice and which it did not occur to us to do which stifle 
friendship; for its vital breath is attention. 

Some marriages are shipwrecked by a sudden disloy- 
alty; but vastly more are started towards disaster because 
husband or wife does not think enough, and so unwittingly 
wounds or injures the other. Here Hood’s line is most 
certainly true that ‘evil is done for want of thought as 
well as for want of heart.” The gravest peril in both 
friendship and wedded love is that they make us Selfish. 
We presume upon them. We take the lavish devotion 
given us aS a matter of course. We lack imagination to 
see what the King of life expects of those who come to 
this | royal feast. It does not occur to us, any more than 
it did to this dull fellow in Christ’s story, that there is no 
place for us at the banquet of the heart without an ap- 
propriate garment. “A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly.””. He who would enjoy love in its full- 
ness must remain a lifelong lover. Woe to us if we do not 
realize that friendship and love are the holy feasts of the 
great King. We dare not stumble into them unthink- 
ingly. A peremptory voice will some day demand of us: 
“Friend, how comest thou in hither, not having a wed- 
ding garment?’”’ 

But perhaps it was not merely this man’s thoughtless- 
ness which Jesus had in mind. He was a complacent fel- 
low, who did not think of putting on a wedding garment, 
because he was so confident that his own clothes were 
good enough for any occasion. The self-satisfied were 
always a despair of Jesus. ‘‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit’”—those who do not feel their own resources ade- 
quate. ‘Blessed are the meek’—the un-self-assertive. 
“Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness.’’ But it does not enter this man’s head that his 
ordinary every-day clothes scarcely do justice to a weda- 
ding feast, so he coolly walks in as he is. It was his sheer 
conceit that justified the harsh treatment he received. 
Only rough methods jolt the placidity and penetrate the 
thick-skinned self-esteem of one so smug. “Bind him 
hand and foot, and cast him out into the outer dark- 
MOSS a 

And does not self-satisfaction exclude us from these 
other wedding-feasts of which we have been speaking? 
Complacency shuts tight a man’s mind, and gives him 
no part in the banquet of truth. The first essential of 
scholarship is humility. Few men are so pathetic as those 
who seem quite content with their meagre appreciations 
and scanty understanding of music and literature and art 
and science, men who read next to nothing, who do no 
independent thinking but pick up at second-hand the views 
of others and shuffle them in with their prejudices and 
call the result their own opinion. They have ceased to 
grow intellectually. No voice need bid that they be bound 
hand and foot and cast forth. They have tied themselves 
up, and they lie outside the door of truth’s palace. 

Complacency debars a man from the table of friend- 
ship. He may number most enriching men and women 
among his acquaintances and may meet them often; but 
he gets nothing from them. His own conceit isolates him 
far more effectually than the great wall of China. And 
in marriage the self-satisfied are incapable of that com- 
radeship which gives all and receives all. They value hus- 
band or wife mainly as their companion ministers to their 
own pride or comfort. They doom themselves to the 
outer darkness into which love’s rays shine dimly from 
afar. The cup of truth, the bread of friendship, the 
chalice of love, are ours only as we take them in adoring 
hands, humbled with a sense of our undeserving, and 
uplifted with gratitude for unspeakable gifts. * * * 

The guest in Christ’s story was ejected not for any- 
thing that he had done, but for what he was unprovided 
with. All Christ’s exclusions are for the same negative 
reasons. The foolish virgins had failed to take a reserve 
supply of oil; the unfaithful servant had carefully kept 
his master’s talent but had not made it bring returns; 
those on the. left hand of the judge had injured no one, 
they had failed to be helpful. Strange that still Christian 
people stress the negative ideal of goodness—what fol- 
lowers of Jesus ought not to do. This guest was no dis- 
orderly rowdy who disturbed the wedding festival. He 
had come in quietly and was conducting himself with per- 
fect decorum. Indeed he was so thoroughly well-man- 
nered and eminently respectable that none of the king’s 

(Cotinued on page 23. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MAN IN THE RANKS 
By E:°K.-Hall 
IV. 


BEditor’s Note: This is the fourth and last of the se- 
ries of articles taken from an address delivered by Mr. 
Hall in the Spring of 1923 under the auspices of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Assuciation, in Chicago, Mr. 
Hall was born in Granville, Illionis, in 1870. He was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1892 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1896. He practiced law in Bos- 
ton as a member of the law firm of Powers and Hall 
unti] 1912, when he became vice-president of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 1919 
he was elected vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in charge of the per- 
sonne! and public relations, in which field he is a re- 
cognized authority. 


us, “All your talk about taking employes into 

your confidence and making them feel a co-opera- 
tion between managers and men sounds all right, but 
you don’t really believe it, do you? The men do not care 
anything about all this information about the Company 
and its affairs, and how their particular job fits in with 
the whole thing. Their only interest is in the pay en- 
velope, in their wages, and in how long they have to 
work.” 

Well, all I have to say is, if that were true, God help 
the industries of the United States and the men who are 
dependent on them. It is true that wages are necessary 
and vital. The man in the ranks must have them, just 
as you and I must have them, for our work. They are 
necessary and vital to society. But wages are only money, 
that is all they are, just money, and money is a long way 
from being the whole thing. 

Here is a personal incident: A good many years ago, 
when I started in business, I ‘began in the practice of law. 
My mother, who lived up in the country, had saved a lit- 
tle money, being a thrifty New. England woman. I was 
home one time for a visit; I had been practicing law then 
for a couple of years, and she thought I must be quite the 
real thing, and of course I never tried to disillusion her. 
So she said, “I have four hundred dollars that I would 
like to invest. I would like to have it earning something. 
You would know, being down there in the city in touch 
with business affairs, just what to invest it in. I don’t. 
Will you take care of it for me?’’ Oh, yes, surely I would 
know. Well, to make a long story short, I took it back 
with me. I invested it, and inside of six months this 
particular stock had declined in market value just seventy- 
five per cent. Before it was all gone, I woke up, swallowed 
my pride, got what I could save out of the wreck, and sent 
it to her with a very humble and abject apology. Now, 
she could not afford to lose that money. It represented a 
substantial item in her Savings. I got back a letter that 
had some very good dope in it. It has been good for me 
and I will pass it along to the rest of you. It may help in 
the study of this industrial relations problem. She said, 
“My dear boy, do not give it another thought. Don’t you 
know that I have a thousand things that are infinitely 
more vaulable to me than money?”’’ 

When the man in the ranks finds that the interest of the 
boss is not confined solely to the balance sheet, he soon 
ceases to center his own interest solely on the pay en- 
velope. He knows just as well as anybody in this room 
knows, that wages do not buy him and cannot buy him the 
thing that he wants above all else, and that is the pride 
and joy of work. Where do you people in this room get 
your real fun? You get it on the job, every day, work- 
ing on your problems, working at the problems of your 
industry. That is where you get it. There are men in 
this room who could retire from business tomorrow. They 
have the money to retire, but they do not dare do it? 
Why? They are afraid they would shrivel up and blow 
away if deprived of joy of work—interesting work. That 
is their great big interest in life. Don’t you suppose the 
fellow in the ranks wants to get a little taste of that? 
He wants it and needs it more even than he or anyone 
of us realizes. 


W E have all of us run across men who say this to 


Hand of Brotherhood and Friendship. 

He knows wages will not buy it, and he knows that 
wages alone will not buy him a real status in his indus- 
try but he wants to get into his industry and be a part of 
it. His industry is his only chance for contact with the 


world, and the big scheme of things, just as it is your 
big contact and my big contact. You say they do not 
“care’’? You say that the men in the ranks do not care? 
I tell you, the man in the ranks is waiting right at the 
chalk line to grasp the hand of welcome the moment it 
is stretched out to him, the hand of brotherhood and 
friendship, the hand that is going to pull him over that 
chalk line, from being a water carrier for the team, to 
being an honest-to-God member of the team. That is 
where he is waiting. 

And when he comes across that line, he is going to come 
to co-operate, to team play, to get into the game and get 
the thrill of joint accomplishment that means as much to 
him as to you and me, to win or lose fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with his comrades in his industry. 

But I have had this said to me, just as doubtless many 
of you have. “That sounds all right, but it takes too much 
time getting together in all these conferences and explain- 
ing every thing. It takes too much time. Of course, it is 
fine to have the gang know something about the business, 
but we are too busy; we are busy executives.”’ 

All right. There are plenty of men waiting just outside 
of the factory gate, who are not too busy. The labor 
Parasite, the soap box orator, the yellow press—they will 
spend all of the time that is necessary to tell the man in 
the ranks all about your business. There may not be one 
single word of it true, but they are waiting there, to tell 
him all about your business and about you and they will 
call him \brother, and comrade, while they are pouring 
their poisonous dope into his ears. They are not too busy. 

But when a man says to me, “I am too busy; this 
will take too much time,’’ I think that what he really 
means is: ‘‘Will it pay for the time it takes?’”’ I think 
that is the real thing that he has in his mind. Well, I 
dislike to discuss it from just that point of view, but I 
could answer that question in detail. * * * 

In satisfaction to the executives of having given a thor- 
oughly square deal, it will pay a hundred fold. In money, 
it will pay dollars for nickels, and the time will come 
in many cases where that one thing alone will spell the 
difference between success and failure, and I can tell you 
industries where it has spelled that, within the last two 
years. 


Normal, Human Relationships. 


The answer to this whole industrial relations question 
is so near to us, so close to us, and such an every-day 
thing, that the tendency is for us to overlook it. It is 
simply this. We must get back into industry the normal, 
human relationships that bigness in anything tends to 
squeeze out. Whether it is a city, or whether it is an 
industry, mere bigness tends to squeeze out the human 
understanding, the human sympathy, the human contacts, 
and the natural human relationships. 

What are the right human relationships in a given in- 
dustry? I would like to answer that question in a single 
sentence—from a man in the ranks. This is what he said, 
after this general program that I have been talking about 
to you had been going on for about twelve months: 

“T have been in this company a little over seven years. 
I always felt until about a year ago that I was kind of a 
servant of the family. But now I am beginning to feel 
like I am a honest-to-God member of the family, just a 
real member, and believe me, it makes life look different.’’ 
There is the story in a nutshell. 

I used to be a lawyer before I came into the telephone 
business, and I have the greatest respect and admiration 
for the profession. But I am going to admit that I think 
the lawyers have unwittingly been very largely responsible 
for starting industry, and the thinking of industrial execu- 
tives, up a wrong trail, as to what the real human rela- 
tionship is, or ought to be an industry and I think it 
came about in this way. When this great industrial ex- 
pansion came along, some vehicle was necessary to carry 
it, and right ready at hand was the corporation which 
could be made as big as the needs of a given industry de- 
mended. Then the executives called in the lawyers and 
said, ‘‘We have questions here that we want answered. 
We want to know what is the relationship between this 
great big corporation and the men whom it employs. We 
want to know what are their mutual obligations.”’ The 
lawyers turned to the common law, that has come down to 
us through centuries of jurisprudence, and they came back 
with an answer, and said, ‘‘It is the relationship of master 
and servant.” Then the executive, being advised that 
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that was the legal relationship between the corporation 
and the employees apparently began to assume-in too 
many cases that the relationship between himself and the 
man in the ranks was probably that of master and ser- 
vant; when if he had consulted either his heart or his 
conscience he would have satisfied himself that the man 
in the ranks was entitled to have that relationship become 
that of brother and brother. That is what the man in tke 
ranks has been yearning for. But it was always the man- 
agement’s first move, and the management was being ad- 
vised that this was a relationship of master and servant. 


Too Much Blackstone. 


I will tell you that right here lies the source of prac- 

tically all our trouble in trying to work out what we call 
the industrial relations problem and in trying to find out 
what is the true proper human relationship in industry, 
we haye had too much Blackstone, and not énough New 
Testament. That is one of the things that is the matter 
with industry. 
_I have neither sympathy nor patience with the men 
who rant about capital and labor, and who either assume 
or argue that it is going to be an everlasting conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, and that in some way or other, 
it is nothing but a fight to the finish. The executives who 
take that position, and refuse even to try to work the 
thing out on any other basis, are not in step with human 
progress, and in my judgment they are a menace to the 
industries for which they are responsible. The so-called 
labor leaders who preach the doctrine of hate and force, 
and the doctrine of forcing apart instead of getting to- 
gether, are talse to the people they claim to represent, 
and are a menace to society. 

There has been more progress in working out this in- 
dustrial relations problem in the United States, in the 
Jast five years, than in this or any other country during 
any similar period in history. 

We have shown the old world that the biggest single 
problem in government could be worked out by giving to 
every citizen a real place and a real part in the govern- 
ment. And we are going to show the world that the 
biggest single problem in industry can be worked out in 
the same way—by giving every man and woman in a 
given industry some real place and some real part in that 
industry. 

There were three men cutting stone, stonecutters, work- 
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ing inside of an inclosure, and back of them, up on a little 
eminence, there was a cathedral, about three-fourths com- 
pleted. A stranger came along and said to the first man, 
“My friend, what are you doing?” “Me? What am I 
doing? JI:am working for eight dollars a day.’ He went 
along to the next man and he said, ‘‘My friend, what are 
you doing?” “Me? What am I doing? I am squaring 
this stone. See? I have got to make it just like this; 
see, right there. I have to make it absolutely straight, 
an absolute straight edge right down there, on that part 
of the corner, and square it right off here. Look, I’ll put 
the straight edge on it for you. Isn’t that a perfect edge! 
You see this little niche that I have cut, that little niche 
right there? The other fellow working down there is 
cutting a niche just like this, only the other way. His 
fits right into mine. If we get them just right, they lock 
together tight, and they are just as solid as if it was 
one stone.’”’ The stranger walked along to the next man 
and said, ‘‘What are you doing, my friend? ‘‘Me? What 
am I doing? You see that cathedral up there? I am 
helping to build that. Isn’t it great! Isn’t it grand!” 
There is the answer. There, I submit, is the whole answer. 


Sharing the Job Together. 


If we in industry can only all realize that working to- 
ward the pay envelope alone is a sordid job, that it isn’t 
worth while, that it isn’t living, that it isn’t life, we will 
have accomplished much. We should, of course in every 
possible way instil and inspire the interest of all our com- 
rades in doing each his own job right so that it will fit 
into the next fellow’s and make the whole thing strong. 
The more interest and the more pride we can each find 
in our own individual jobs the better citizens we will be. 
But we will all find our greatest incentive and our keenest 
pleasure in the job that we all share together—share and 
share alike—the man on the staff, the man in the line, 
and the man in the ranks; and that is the job of building 
up a great industry that has its recognized place in fhe 
community, in the state or in the nation. One that we can 
all be proud of, for it is the product of our joint effort. 
We have contributed each his humble part. We have felt 
the joy of joint accomplishment. We have felt the thrill 
of the team play—the exhiliration of the team spirit. And 
above all we have had the supreme satisfaction of having 
played the man’s part—working shoulder to shoulder with 
other men giving every ounce they’ve got. And there is 
no higher incentive nor richer reward for human endeavor. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH AND OTHER QUESTIONS 


An Answer, First Published in his Diocesan Paper 


By the Right Reverend Charles Fiske, D. D. 


LETTER came to me the other day asking me to 
A explain why I laid such stress upon the Virgin Birth 

of Christ in my convention charge and whether I 
felt that it was really a matter of vital importance. The 
writer says: 

“T have, I think, the deepest faith in Christ and yet I 
find it hard to accept the story of His miraculous birth. 
Other people, I find, are equally doubtful. Do you know 
and appreciate the reasons why the miracle is questioned? 
Do you not think that Dr. Fosdick is right in saying that 
the matter is not of sufficient importance to faith to be 
made part of the Christian Creed? What do you think 
of the Fosdick controversy anyway?’’ 


Let me take these questions separately: 

(1) As to Dr. Fosdick. I have the greatest respect for 
him and his teaching. He is one of the great preachers 
of this generation—a man of spiritual insight who knows 
the thought of the age and has fbeen wonderfully suc- 
eessful in the interpretation of Christian truth to the 
modern mind. 

As I understand it, the principal fault found with him 
is that he believes in evolution and has very liberal ideas 
of Biblical inspiration! Well, if that makes him a heretic, 
so are a lot of the rest of us! Some of us \believe in 
evolution, in spite of the fact that Mr. Bryan is afraid it 

“may “make a monkey out of him.’ Evolution may be 

quite consistent with the Christian faith; at any rate, it 
is not to be disproved by scripture. A tentative theory 
of evolution was suggested by St. Augustine many cen- 
turies ago in his commentary on the Book of Genesis. 
Agassiz, the great naturalist, described himself as a con- 
‘vinced Darwinian and at the same time a convinced be- 
liever in the Nicene Creed. The truth is, the Bible was 
meyer meant to be a manual of Science and we must be 
eareful not to repeat the mistake of past generations in 
trying to make it such. 

‘Nor are many of us worried over the liberal view of the 
inspiration of Scripture. The Church has never required 
any special theory of inspiration; certainly has never re- 
quired the theory of literal verbal inspiration. Many peo- 


ple confound Orthodoxy with Fundamentalism. The 
Fundamentalists are waging a brave fight for some of the 
central truths of Christianity, but they hopelessly weaken 
their position by tying up these truths with certain theories 
or explanations about them; notably, they shut their eyes 
against the light of modern science and literary criticism. 

Dr. Fosdick’s one serious difference with orthodox faith 
is his statement about the Virgin Birth of Christ. There, 
as I understand it, he has not himself denied the fact; he 
merely declares that he does not feel that it is of vital 
importance, does not believe that acceptance of it should 
be required and does not think that denial of it is in- 
consistent with faith in Christ as the Son of God. 

There are heretics and heretics. If Dr. Fosdick is de- 
nounced as one by some Presbyterians, he is a wholly 
different sort of one from others who might be mentioned. 
He is a reverent, devout, careful student who is trying 
to make adjustment between faith and modern thought 
—and trying, apparently, in all humility and sincerity. It 
is a pity he has not made a deeper study of Catholic the- 
ology; he knows chiefly modern Protestant teaching and 
that means that he is handicapped as a theological teacher 
by the narrowness of his previous training. 


(2) There are many reasons why people find it difficult 
to accept the miracle of the Virgin Birth of Christ. I 
think I know and appreciate them. One reason is, that 
very little is said about it in the Gospels, and not much 
stress seems to be laid upon it in the apostolic teaching. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that the two Gospel ac- 
counts as we have them would ever have been questioned, 
were it not that modern teachers are anxious entirely to 
eliminate the supernatural from religion. I don’t believe 
they will ever do it and have much religion of any kind 
left. There are, doubtless, some who have difficulty in 
accepting the virginal birth of Christ, because they find 
it hard to accept miracles at all, and they think they can 
take Christ’s life and teaching without them. Again, I 
do not believe the division is possible. Miracles are of 
the very warp and woof of the Gospel story and when 
you try to eliminate them altogether you haven’t much of 
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a life-story left—certainly not a consistent story. 

Some, perhaps, feel that the story of the Virgin Birth 
detracts from the real humanity of Christ; others, that it 
casts reflection upon the holiness of married life (though 
the ages which gladly believed it had the highest ideals 
of the family); others say that the manner of Christ’s en- 
trance into the world is not of importance, it is the fact 
of His coming that counts. 

, 

(3) We need not discuss these last objections.  Cer- 
tainly the Gospels show Christ as really-and truly human. 
But they also show that He was, and claimed to be, and 
was accepted as being divine. He is God and Man—truly 
God and truly man. Faith in Him means that we believe 
that He is the Eternal Son of God—a Person externally 
existing and afterward taking human nature (not a new 
human personality) to Himself, and living a human life, 
that He might reveal in it what God’s life is, and trans- 
Jate for us God’s thought into our language. 

If that is what Christ’s coming means, I do not see 
how any one can balk at the story of His unquie and mirac- 
ulous birth. His coming into human life is of itself so 
great and wonderful a mystery that we naturally expect 
it to be brought about in a unique way. Iam afraid that 
those who deny the Virgin Birth do not really, at heart, 
believe that Jesus is the Eternal Son of God. They are 
confused in thought and actually, it would seem, have a 
very dim idea of the meaning of the Incarnation. Instead 
of believing that Jesus Christ is God manifested in human 
life, they have a vague and crude feeling that in some 
way our faith means that He is a man who became deified. 

{ 


(4) Well, some one may ask, why not? Because that 
would make Christianity, so to speak, a new paganism. 
It would mean what is technically called an apotheosis— 
the elevation of a man to the rank of God. It would be, 
as it were, ‘“‘piling on’’ to Christ the attributes of Deity. 

That isn’t Christianity. The wonder of the Christian 
faith is that God is Christ. Suppose we put the emphasis 
that way—instead of saying ‘‘Christ is like God,” ‘or 
“Christ is God,’ say “God is like Christ,’ and “God is 


Christ.” That is a wonderful faith for those who feel 
the pressure of the world’s darkness and despair. Where 
is God? What is He? What is He doing? Why doesn’t 


He stop sin and sorrow? Our answer is: God is Christ. 
He is doing what Christ was doing. He does what Christ 
did to stop sin. He is doing all He can without violating 
the free nature He has given us. 


(5) So, then, Christ is not a deified man. He is God 
come in man’s nature. He is the God-Man; not a God- 
inspired or God-uplifted man. He is the eternally exist- 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


“With shining face and bright array, 
Christ deigns to manifest today 
What glory shall be theirs above, 
Who joy in God with perfect love. 
And faithful hearts are raised on high 
‘By this great vision’s mystery; 
For which in joyful strains we raise 
The voice of prayer, the hymn of praise. 


“TUNING IN” 


Recently a man radiophoned across the Atlantic Ocean 
from New York. Some friends in London not only heard 
the voice but recognized it, and yet it was not their 
friend’s voice they heard. The tones were the same, the 
accents were the same, the language was the same, the 
little tricks of speech were the same; but, literally speak- 
ing, it was not their friend’s voice they heard. 

The sound waves of the speaker’s voice were changed 
into ether waves. It was the ether waves which carried 
the message across the sea, and which actuated the re- 
ceiving apparatus and caused it to reproduce the same 
kind of sound waves as their friend’s voice had made. So, 
while in a strict sense, it was not their friend’s voice they 
heard, yet in another sense it was, and it meant as much 
to them as if it actually were. 

The voice of God comes to us the same way, but it 
depends upon the “receiving instruments’’—ourselves—as 
to how clearly we hear, or as to whether we hear at all. 

Sometimes we are not “tuned in’? and so can’t get any 
kind of message. At other times, we are tuned in, but 
Lot at exactly the right pitch, and so we hear only faintly, 
or in short disconnected fragments. And then sometimes 
we let the jangling noises of our moods, or of careless or 
wrong thoughts interfere and drown out God’s voice just as 
static noises interfere with radio clearness. 

When we are in church, when we are saying our prayers, 
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ing Person of the Son of God manifested in mae na- 
ture. 

That being the case, I do not see how any one can 
stumble over the story that tells us that He was born in 
a unique way. Every time a child is born of human 
parents, a new personality enters into life. When Christ 
was born, it was the coming into human life of an already 
existing personality. Get that fixed in one’s mind and at 
once it becomes evident that the birth of Christ was a 
miracle, whether He was born of a Virgin or was not. 
Suppose Him to have been born of the marital intercourse 
of Joseph and Mary—that would mean a physical miracle 
more stupendous still;. for how can one possibly imagine 
a Divine-Human Offspring as the result of human inter- 
course? 

What I am driving at is this: Do not start at the 
wrong end and ask people to believe in Christ because 
of the Virgin Birth. Ask them to believe in the Virgin 
Birth because of Christ. Because He is what He is, we 
believe He was born in a wonderful way. 


(6) Of what importance is the doctrine? ‘This dis- 
cussion must have shown its importance. It helps us to 
understand the meaning of the Incarnation. It assists 


faith. Moreover, it is of immense practical moral value. 
Let me quote Bishop Talbot of Pretoria: 

“Say what others may, I cannot agree that there is no 
meaning or value in the Virgin Birth and that it may with- 
out loss be dropped out of the Creeds. No; it fits in with 
the truth that, in the whole drama of Jesus, the initia- 
tive, the action was God’s. God, in a word, made a new 
start for the race. There was desperate need for a new 
start—not least in the vital matters of sex. Something, 
therefore, very vital is lost if the initiative in the birth of 
Jesus was but a husband’s love for his wife. Something 
previous was retained if the initiative was from God.” 

The whole matters resolves itself to this question: 
What think we of Christ? Are we thinking of Him as a 
good man whose example ought to be followed—so good 
a man that He became deified? Are we thinking of Him 
as the best man the world has ever seen—so good that He 
had more of the divine in Him than all other men, we 
all have in us sparks of the divine? 

Or, do we think of Him as an Eternal Person, a mani- 
festation of Deity—-One who came to give the race a new 
start and bring to us fresh hope and offer us life and grace 
and set us an example by emptying Himself of His divine 
privilege that He might live our life with our powers? I 
confess I find it much easier to believe this than to believe 
in a deification or apotheosis. Indeed, the one seems to 
me so wonderful and unique that it compels faith; the 
other seems to be a meaningless juggling with words.” 


when we think about God at some of our quiet times, we 
have to “tune out’ all these outside things, and “tune in’) 
with a right attitude and desire if we wish to receive the 
message God is sending us. 

It won’t be His voice we hear, but it will be from Him 
and it can mean as much to us as if it were His own voice 
we heard.—St. Andrew’s Cross. 


COURAGE. 


As one looks around at life one sometimes feels that the 
first virtue and the last, the one indispensable quality for 
living this human life, is just courage. So little and so 
helpless, set in his vast surroundings, with darkness and 
mystery before and behind him, man must yet shoulder 
his burden, fling up his head, and move on high-heartedly. 

Pity must be for others and fortitude for one’s self. A 
great and brave and much-enduring gentleman bore record, 
“Before I was ten years old my mother had taught me 
not to be sorry for myself.’’ 

The ruddy sun that warms man, the stars that watch 
his sleep, encourage him. The triumphant winds that 
sweep down from the sky, the glad, bright sea that buffets 
him, flashes salt and terrible laughter. All the elemental — 
powers, the forests, and the very stones of the mountains — 
communicate patient endurance. Always life itself cam 
impart strength to encounter life. 


Who has not, in his 2 
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Gaily walk, been fortified by the patient kindngss of some 


shop-woman; the delicate, hard-earned mirth of a lonely — 
widow; the warm, bright self-forgetfulness of the broken- 
hearted? 
shall speak? Of the overworked and overburdened who — 
gayly pick up all their kindred’s and their neighbor’s bur- 
dens to add to their own; of those under sentence of death 
who smile along their uncomplaining way; of the weary 
and the needy who passionately give up their lives to some 
ideal of liberty or devotion. Unknowing, such carr 
strength in the very folds of their garments as we brusl 
them by in the street.—Louise Collier Wilcox. : 
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And of the rarer and diviner manifestations who . 
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“I WAS IN PRISON.” DID YOU VISIT ME? 


We have written and used so much material about 
jails and prison reforms on this page that we feel our 
readers may think that this department is under the direct 
control of the Prison Reform Association, 

Surely, our Saviour made interest in the prisoner, one 
of the absolute essentials to salvation, and a lack of it 
one of the fatal failings which condemned to outer dark- 

mess. 

The words found in the last part of the 25th chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel must impress us with the fact 
that Christ had a deep concern for the prisoner, and that 
He expected a like sympathy from His followers if they 
are to attain “life eternal.” 

This is by no means the only place in the Gospel where 
this emphasis is laid on care for the wicked, for in the 
13th verse of the 9th chapter of St. Matthew He is quoted 
as saying “I am not come to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance.” 

No sinner can be called to repentance by brutality, yet 
that is too often the method that is applied. 

In the Century Magazine for July there is an article en- 
titled Southern Prisons by Frank Tennenbaum from which 
we quote as follows: 

“The prison guard is an unfortunate being. He is on 
duty from sun-up to sun-down. “The most frequent wage 
is around $50 a month. Such a wage, coupled with the 
class of work that a guard must do, does not attract the 
type of man who is fit to have charge of other men. He 
is usually without an elementary education, often illiter- 
ate. He is ignorant, of course, of any method of controll- 
ing men except force.” * * * ‘We find that the guards 
in charge of prisoners’ work in fields and on farms fre- 
quently beat them with ropes, quirts, and pistols, without 
necessity or authority, and that in some instances the 
guards have ridden over the prisoners with their horses 
and have set the dogs on them, inflicting serious and 
painful injuries.’’ For amusement a guard will take a 
picture of himself with his foot planted 6n a convict 
sprawling in the dust. In all too many road camps a 
new prisoner is whipped as soon as he arrives at the camp, 
to impress him with due reverence for his superiors. Think 
of the fine temper back of the following: ‘My spirit is 
broken, but I still have my honor. I have been treated 

* like some brute; half naked and half fed; have been made 
to” get down on my knees and let some man beat me as 
though I were not a human being; have been made the 

’ fool’s jest by guards. Rather than serve again at the state 
farm I would prefer the quickest possible death.” 

The chain-gang is made up of chained men. The chain 
riveted to both ankles is kept from dragging on the ground 
(and thus impeding their work) by another chain which 
attaches to the belt. At night it serves to chain the men 
together. The men live in cages set on wheels. There is 

a long chain running from on end of the cage to the other. 

To this chain all the men will be locked. The typical 

cages are small, about 8x8x18. There are nine beds on 

each side, three tires of beds, three in a row. If the men 
were free to move about, they would have little room; 

‘but they are shackled. They lie on their beds, their faces 
f almost touching the bed above them. On hot Sundays and 
Saturday afternoons the sun streams down and makes an 
oven of the place, and the human beings in it roast. 

I ask to be excused for quoting from official docu- 
ments. I cannot ask the reader to believe the unbeliey- 
able. “The bedding is very soiled.’”’ (Really I have seen 
5 pedding of creeping straw.) ‘“The method of disposing of 
the sewage is most unsanitary. The night buckets are 
Sects 
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emptied just behind the cage in which the prisoners sleep, 
exposing men to unpleasant odors and the danger of con- 
tracting disease.” It is not an uncommon practice for 
several men to bathe in the same tub of water. “The 
man had better go unwashed than to mix his dirt in a com- 
mon tub, thus spreading any skin, eye, or venereal disease 
any one of them may have to the whole crowd.” This is 
merely a symptom of the state of knowledge and interest 
in the welfare of the men. Those in charge simply know 
not what they do. “The tubercular patients have no re- 
ceptacles to expectorate in, consequently they use the floor 
of their cage. There are no screens on the cages or in The 
kitchen. Flies are swarming everywhere.” “We found 
men suffering from advanced stages of syphilis and tuber- 
culosis working side by side with other men, and sleeping 
side by side with them at night, eating out of the same 
utensils and using the same sanitary necessities.’’ 

The men are underfed in many Southern prisons and 
prison camps, and often suffer from actual hunger. And 
not only does the food lack variation, not only is it un- 
sanitary, but frequently it is of deteriorated materials. An 
investigator notes: “The prisoners were fed peas and 
beans infested with weevils and worms, and also were 
supplied with strong and unwholesome meat.” 

A prison investigator writes: ‘I have visited a good 
many convict camps and found straps weighing from five 
to nine pounds.’’ When such straps are applied to the 
naked flesh of a man drawn across a wheelbarrow, with one 
man sitting on his head, one man sitting on his feet, and 
one stuffing a dirty rag in his mouth, while the fourth man 
does the whipping, you get this: “In several places the 
skin had been beaten from his body, leaving abraded sur- 
faces that were raw and discharging.’ A guard told me 
that when they killed an escaping prisoner he was allowed 
to lie in his tracks till midnight and then was drawn into 
the prison camp, and the sleeping inmates awakened and 
made to shake hands with the dead body. 


The condition of the women prisoners as written is 
really too horrible to repeat here, but he gives a list of 
punishments that sound like the days when beating was 
the usual preliminary to a criminal trial as we read in the 
16th chapter of Acts, where they “laid many stripes’ ’on 
Paul and Silas. 

The quality of the intelligence that supervises the penal 
system may ibe judged from the following list of offenses, 
with appended punishments (lashes with a strap): Lazi- 
ness, 8-10; impudence, 10-12; insolence, 8-10; fighting, 
10-15; inferior work, 8-10; stabbing, 15-20; attempting 
to escape, 20-30; escaping, 20-49; feigning sick, 8-10; 
using bad language, 10-12. (Observe that the exact dif- 
ference between impudence and insolence is four lashes.) 
Other offenses are: singing ,whistling, talking, gazing at 
visitors, replying when corrected, hands in pockets, hair 
not combed. 

After this dark picture it is some consolation to know 
that the legislature in Alabama is adopting measures 
abandoning the contract system for its convicts and that 
in Virginia there are two college graduates as warden and 
assistant warden of the penitentiary who also has charge 
of the convict camps. 


Mr. Tennerbaum concludes: 

“It is not to be taken that every prisoner, every chain- 
gang, every farm, every guard are as they have been de- 
scribed above. But the standards are very low. And the 
reader should not be under the delusion that the rest of 
the country is much better. Let me remind him that 
the cruellest form of punishment, the strait-jacket, is 
still used in one prison in the North; that flogging is still 
practiced in the Middle West; that dark dungeons, with 
leg irons riveted about the ankles, are still used in the 
Far West; that some of the states have iron cages made 
to fit the body, and at least one of them has steam pipes 
on the sides of this iron cage; that solitary confinement 
and dark cells are almost universal. In the face of the 
facts presented the movement for prison reform seems 
inadeauate and insufficient.” 
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Mr. Takeshi Naide, lay-pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Kyoto, was ordained to the Diaconate on June 12, by the 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, Bishop of Kyoto. Mr. 
Naide is the son of the Rev. Yasutaro Naide, rector of 
Christ Church, Osaka, and now Bishop-elect of the new 
and independent Diocese of Osaka. This is probably the 
second instance in the Sei Ko Kwai of father and son be- 
ing in the ministry. It is certainly the first in the Mis- 
sionary District of Kyoto. Mr. Takeshi Naide graduated 
from the Theological Seminary in Virginia in 1922 and 
came immediately to Japan to take charge of St. John’s 
Church in Kyoto, to which he had been elected pastor. St. 
John’s Church is practically self-supporting and pays its 
pastor’s salary. The Rev. J. J. Chapman has ‘been acting 
as missionary priest-in-charge since the resignation of the 
last pastor and he presented the candidate for ordina- 
tion. After the newly ordained deacon read the Epistle, 
his father read the Gospel. Most of the clergy and work- 
ers in Kyoto were present at the ceremony. It is usual in 
Japan to set out tea and cakes for the congregation on 
such occasions and to have read the letters and tele- 
grams of congratulation. Formal congratulatory addresses 
are also made and on this occasion special reference was 
made to the fact that Mr. Naide was the second genera- 
tion in the ministry in this district and also that the father 
had just been elected Bishop of Osaka. 

St. John’s Church was founded by Bishop Channing 
Moore Williams and the present building was erected 
mostly by funds saved by him from his own salary. His 
memory is especially revered at St. John’s. 


KYOTO PARISH REACHING FUTURE LEADERS. 


When Bishop Tucker last visited St. Mary’s Church, 
Kyoto, for Confirmation, fifteen people were presented by 
the rector, the Rev. T. Tarkamatsu. The parish now has 
eighty communicants, over seventy of whom made their 
communions at the Confirmation service. 

“In the class,’ writes Bishop Tucker, ‘‘was a group of 
young women all of whom were former Sunday School 
pupils, and some of whom were graduates of our kinder- 
garten. I do not know of any other place where we have 
succeeded in carrying on the children from the kindergar- 
ten and Sunday School period, right up to the time when 
they are prepared to be confirmed, as well as they are 
now doing at St. Mary’s. 

“The remainder of the class consisted largely of uni- 
versity students, with one or two older women. The 
Church now has representatives from almost every de- 
partment of the university. These young men will be 
leaders in the industrial, professional and intellectual life 
of Japan during the next half century. So far as I know 
there is no other place in Japan where Christian influence 
is being brought to bear more effectively upon the life of 
university students than it is now at St. Mary’s. 

“Then again, through the kindergarten a number of 
the wives of professors, officials and professional people 
are being brought into the Church, for it is this class who 
live around St. Mary’s. The kindergarten has won their 
confidence to a remarkable degree We were overwhelmed 
with applications last April, most of which had to be re- 
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fused. 
large number of applications to enter children in April 
of next year. ; 

“This is a remarkable testimony to the good work which 
can be done in a kindergarten, especially when one con- 
Siders the unsuitable place in which it is carried on. We 
should take some steps to provide for St. Mary’s a parish 
house which will allow us to take better advantage of the 
opportunity for kindergarten work, and also to have some 
more suitable plan for carrying on the work among stu- 
dents. Such a building would cost about $15,000. 

“It is a wise missionary policy to give to the man who 
has proved himself capable of doing work the material in- 
struments which will enable him to make full use of his 
abilities and opportunities. This certainly applies to Mr. 
Takamatsu. He is too good a man not to be used to the 
full. One of the Tokyo churches has just called him, 
but he has followed my advice in deciding to remain in 
Kyoto. I feel all the more anxious to give him what he 
needs for more effective work. St. Mary’s parish house 
is not among the priorities, but it is just one of these 
opportunities which we cannot afford to lose.’’ 


PERSONAL REPORT FROM DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Home on his first furlough, the Rev. A. H. Beer, of 
Macoris, ‘Dominican Republic, brings a story of founda- 
tions laid and work outgrowing the small equipment. 
Since he arrived on the dock at Macoris in 1920, a mis- 
sion congregation of some three or four hundred has been 
gathered and is now worshipping and receiving instruction 
in a church building for which the altar, pulpit and other 
furnishings were made by the missionary himself. There 
is a Church school of one hundred and thirty; there have 
been one hundred and ten baptisms and seventy-five con- 
firmations. 

This is not Spanish work for the Dominicans but English 
work among the thousands of English-speaking Negroes on 
the great sugar centrales. Little or nothing is done for 
these Negroes, many of whom are nominally Hnglish 
Churchmen and so peculiarly our responsibility. Mr. Beer 
has a day school going full time, the only one of its kind, 
with some seventy children enrolled, taught by a Negro 
boy, with work through the fifth grade. ; 

Macoris, though it has a population of 15,000, is not 
the limit of the missionary’s field; he visits many sur- 
rounding places, centrales and settlements. At Consuelo, 
St. Gabriel’s Mission has already developed, with about 
one hundred people out of 4,000. Here the sugar com- 
pany will give the lumber for a church if the missionary 
ean find $500 for building it. 

The centrales are sometimes willing to give the build- 
ing on condition that it become a “union church,’’ but this 
plan where it has been tried has not shown evidence of 
success. 

The essentials of the work are definite Church teach, 
ing, including the most elementary morality; the difficul- 
ties are those presented by ignorance and superstition, 
with ecclesiastical opposition on one hand and undis- 
ciplined emotionalism on the other. 

Questioned as to what might be some of his more press- 
ing needs, Mr. Beer drew a long breath and mentioned the 
above $500, a Communion service, five hundred Bibles 
(many of the Negroes can read and they like the Old 
Testament, too), vestments, an organ, equipment of all 
sorts for the little day school, and a font. For the bap- 
tisms so far an enameled pan has been used; it was 
highly colored when purchased but the missionary painted 
it white. 


~ | themselves, some thirty-five of them, 


| by the wholesome manner in which they 
| entered into all the activities, were the 
most convincing argument that Bishop 
Cook has done a good thing in estab- 
lishing a Holiday House. Dr. 
gave an illustrated lecture on England 


Mr. Takamatsu tells me that he has already a 


Caley- 


The Peninsula Summer School. 


Sixteen Dioceses were represented by 
the one hundred and sixty-four persons 
who attended the Peninsula Summer 
School which held its fifth session at 
Rehoboth Beach, Del., from June 24 to 
29, inclusive. It was by far the largest 


attendance in its history thus far and 


gives indication that this school is to 
rank among the very successful iusti- 
tutions of this kind in the Church. 

The daily program consisted of an 
early Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, lectures, recreation, service 
with devotional address, and a variety 
of features in the evening. 

Stunt night has become a feature 


which is looked forward to and remem- 
bered afterwards, when reverend and 
dignified divines ‘‘cast all care away’”’ 
and each Diocese endeavors to out-do 
the rest in freaky pranks. 

The presence of Bishops Davenport 
and Cook throughout the session added 
charm to the sscial hours and en- 
hanced the feeling of spiritual rela- 


tionship which was the chief bond be- 


tween the various groups. 


_ The addresses on the spiritual life by 
Dr. Edgar Jones were simple and con- 
vincing. Mrs. A. §S. Phelps presented 
the Church Service League in an at- 
tractive way, Mrs. Ruan won the girls 
as well as all who heard her to the 


and her Cathedrals, and the Rev. J. M. 
Hunter explained the proposed Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. 

The regular lectures of the morning 
hours were given by the Rev. C. E. Me- 
Allister on Child Psychology and the 
Life of our Lord, the Rev. Franklin J. 
Clark on the methods by which the 
Church hopes to meet her responsibili- 
ties in the world today; the Rev. Karl 
M. Block on the Young People’s Move- 
ment; Dr. Caley on the fundamentals 
of the Christian Faith as set forth in 
the Epistle to the Romans; the Rey. 
George B. Gilbert on the Church’s op- 
portunity in rural communities; the 


Rev. J. M. Hunter on week-day relig-° 
importance of the G. F. S., but the girls ious instruction; Miss Charlotte BH. For- _— 


' the morning, 
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syth on the teaching of Junior grades, 
and Miss Mildred H. Fish on methods 
of work in the Church School Service 
League. 

The Rev. Thomas Getz Hill, as presi- 
dent, and the Rey. Percy L. Donaghay, 
as secretary, were among those who 
founded this school five years ago and 
have seen it grow under their careful 
oversight to its present size and impor- 
_ tance, have asked that it now be placed 
more directly under the control of the 
Dioceses of Haston and Delaware, and 
the departments of religious education 
of those Dioceses will therefore ap- 
point the future board of managers, it 
being understood that the two Bishops 
will be members, and that at least one 
woman from each Diocese will be ap- 
pointed. 

“ Js dele Ds 
Tri-Diocesan Brotherhood Conference 
at Camp Bonsall. 


% eae 

Brotherhood workers from Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware held a de- 
lightful and beneficial week and Con- 
ference at Camp Bonsall, near Oxford, 
Pa., on July 14 and 15. 

To the thirty-eight men attending, 
it was a welcome opportunity to visit 
the new camp site, the first of the 
Brotherhood’s camping grounds to be 
made permanent through the purchase 
of property. As an outing it was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Most of the men were 
in, and some considerably beyond, mid- 
dle life, and to rough it for twenty- 
four hours, in tents, sleeping directly 
under the sky, and breathing the fresh- 
est of air, was to many the first reali- 
zation of unexpressed desires in that 
direction. 3 

Representatives of the National Staff, 
officers of the Assemblies, and leaders 
of Chapters were in attendance, assur- 
ing a good conference. The Rev Irv- 
ing I. McGrew, rector of Epiphany 
Church, Pelham, Philadelphia, was 
present as Chaplain of the Conference. 

Saturday afternoon the first Confer- 
ence session was held, the subject be- 
ing ‘Chapter Building.’ Mr. Meehan, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee in charge of the Conference, pre- 
sided, and introduced Mr. Cain of the 
National Headquarters, as leader of the 
first Conference. Mr. Cain presented 
the subject of Chupter Building as one 
of growing importance, in the light of 
increasing demands for qualified work- 
ers. Considerable discussion ensued, 
on the question of Brotherhood support 
of Men’s Clubs, Church Service Leagues, 
ete. It was the consensus of opinion 
that it was good for the Brotherhood 
to encourage and foster such good ac- 
tivities, using them as fields for the de- 
velopment of Brotherhood spirit, and 
for recruiting the Chapter. The objects 
of the Church Service League were ex- 
plained, and it was developed that in 
one parish the Brotherhood Chapter had 
been made a Department of the League, 
without having the Chapter lose its 
identity as a self-governing body. 

Taking pattern after the boys’ camp, 
at dusk the men assembled around a 
huge camp fire, built upon the brow of 
the hill, near the tents. This is the 
time for fun, expressed in song and 
story. Mr. Williams, out of his abund- 
ant experience in leading boys, at such 
a time, presided, and for a jolly hour 
the hill rang. 

Near the close of the camp fire pe- 
riod, all drew close together, in the 
glow of the firelight, while the Chap- 
lain addressed a few words of prepara- 
tion for the Holy Communion on the 
morrow. 


The company assembled at seven in 
in the beautiful grove 
where a stone altar and wooden cross 
had been erected, for a corporate, Com- 
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munion, At 9:30 short conferences 
were held: First, ‘Church Publicity,’ 
presented by Mr. John W. Irwin, the 
new Hducational Secretary at National 
Headquarters. Mr. Irwin made an 
earnest plea for a higher valuation of 
Church Publicity, and urged the impor- 
tance of having Brotherhood men who 
are qualified along advertising and 
newspaper lines, realize the great op- 
portunity for service they might render 
in the spread of the Kingdom, through 
disseminating news of real value to the 
Church. 

Religion in the Home, was a topic 
well introduced by Mr. Hodgson, Chair- 
man of Section S, Pennsylvania Dioce- 
san Assembly. Consistency in our 
Christian life, through exercising it in 
our own homes is not as often found as 
it should be. Another speaker told of 
the lasting value of devotional habits in 
children, and the presence in the home 
of Scripture texts. 

Morning Prayer was said, and an ad- 
dress made, by the Chaplain in the 
grove chapel at eleven o’clock, being 
well-attended by neighboring farmers 
and their families. Not the least grati- 
fying thing about the Brotherhood 
Camp, is the interest manifested by 
these visitors. In one case a non-Church 
goer among them, really a resident of 
Philadelphia, voluntarily expressed his 
desire and intention of attending our 
Church services on his return. A gen- 
erous offering was received, which will 
be used in the purchase of needed Com- 
munion vessels. 

After dinner, the last series of Con- 
ferences was held. ‘‘Every-day Ques- 
tions of Faith’? was the subject intro- 
duced by the Chaplain. He urged those 
present not to be afraid of doubting, 
even of the fundamental things of the 


faith. Attack the doubts and master 
them. We need have no fear of the 
outcome. We must, however, recognize 


a difference between faith and _ the 
Faith. By means of the former we cor- 
rectly analyze the latter. 

The closing conference was on ‘A 
Broad View of Religious Education,” 
led by Mr. Hanby, of Wilmington, Del. 


Sewanee Summer Training School for 
Workers. 


The Summer Training School for 
Workers, Sewanee, Tenn., will be held 
August 9 to 22, inclusive, with the Rev. 
Mercer P. Logan, D. D., as director. The 
Board of Managers includes Bishop 
Knight, William B. Hall, M. D., Mayor 
of Selma, Alabama; Mr. Finney, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of the 
South. 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion will be under the direction of the 
Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., and 
includes every phase of Sunday-school 
work, from the kindergarten to Church 
School administration. 

Dr. John W. Wood will have charge 
of the Department of Missions. There 
will be courses of Mission Study for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and also for the 
work among the foreign born. 


Dean Charles N. Lathrop will give! 


four courses in Christian Social Service 
as follows: 


| In addition to the above there will 
«be a number of special courses on 
Evangelism, the Church of the New 
Testament, Hvangelistic Service, Prac- 
tical Church Drama, and others. 

For full information, apply to the 
Rev. Mercer P. Logan, D. D., Monteagle, 
Tenn, ; 


The Hillsdale Conference. 


The Summer Conference of the Dio- 
ceses of Michigan and Western Michi- 
gan opened at Hillsdale July 7 and 
closed July 12. There was an enroll- 
ment of full-time members of two hun- 
dred and fifty-six, with thirty on the 
Faculty and Committee, and sixty part- 
time enrollments. Last year the total 
highest enrollment was one hundred 
and twenty-five, and the highest full- 
time eighty-nine. In every way the 
conference was a great success. Courses 
were given for Church School workers, 
the clergy and the Church worker in 
general. 

A “symbolic service”? called the ‘‘De- 
parture of Sir Galahad,’’ was given by 
the members of Miss Mary Lawrence’s 
class in dramatization on Monday night 
after a rehearsal of only half an hour. 
The idea of the course was to show how 
the ordinary Church School lesson 
could be dramatized easily and quickly, 
during the course of the lesson. 

Miss Mabel Lee Cooper, of Tennessee, 
not only taught how to tell stories, but 
entertained the members of the con- 
ference most delightfully. Canon Wm. 
DeVries, of Washington Cathedral, gave 
an interesting course on the “Sermon 
on the Mount.”’ 

There were over one hundred young 
people registered for the full time of 
the Conference with many more in at- 
tendance at their own special program 
over the week-end. Miss Florence New- 
bold, of the Girls’ Friendly Society, was 
the center of the girls most of the time. 
Her talks and leadership captivated 
them. 

All other meeting places proved too 
small for the large gatherings at the 
evening addresses, so the College Bap- 
tist Church put their building at the 
disposal of the committee. This seats 
eight hundred on the ground floor, and 
Sunday evening not only the main floor 
but the gallery was filled to hear Bish- 
op McCormick, the Conference Preach- 
er. All the churches in the city closed 
for the occasion. After this service the 
Rev. Wm. Spofford, of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, con- 
ducted a conference of those interested. 

Bishop Brewster, of Maine, had an 
interesting class on the Social Gospel, 
just before supper each day. 

Courses given by members of the Na- 
tional Council organization were: The 
Foreign Born, by the Rev. Thorley 
Bridgman; Child Psychology and Week- 
Day Religious Instruction, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Sargeant; Parochialia, by Dr. J. 
Loaring Clark, and the Rev. Floyd Tom- 
kins, Secretary of the Conference, on 
| Faith and Order, held several confer- 
ences on this subject. The Rev. Frank- 
lyn Cole Sherman held a conference, 
and delivered two addresses on the work 


iof the American League of Health, of 


1. How to run Social Service in the‘ which he is the President. 


Parish. 
2. Blements of Family Case Work. 
3. The Method of the Discussion 
Group. 


4. Present Day Problems in Christian 


Morals. 

There will be a special Department 
and Program for Young People. This 
will be under the direction of Bishop 
Clinton S. Quin, D. D., of Texas. The 
Rev. W. A. Jounard will be as- 
sociated with this Department, espe- 
cially in forming its program and in 
its other activities. 


A rather unique course on Church 
Advertising for the clergy and vestry- 
; man present, was conducted by the Rev. 
Harold Holt, of Niles, Mich. 


Mrs. Annie A. Brown, of the Diocese 
of Massachusetts, gave splendid courses 
in Religion in the Home, and the edu- 
cation of the pre-Church School age of 
children, as well as a course in Church 
School Administration. Miss Janet 
Howes, of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
gave courses in coaching teachers. 

Units of the Standard Teacher Train- 
ing Course were covered very efficiently, 
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the Rey. Andrew §. Gill, of Detroit, 
taking one in Training in the Devotion- 
al Life, and the Rev. R. W. Woodroofe, 
of Detroit, one in Church School Ideals. 

Mrs. G. P. T. Sargent, of Grand Rap- 
ids, held an interesting class in the 
parish organization of the Church Ser- 
vice League. Miss Thomas, of Ypsilan- 
ti, demonstrated the use of the Discus- 
sion Method in study classes, and held 
a class on the study of Japan. Miss 
Macauley, a kindergartener of the De- 
troit Public Schools, trained workers 
with very small children, and Miss Mau- 
rice, of the Diocese of Michigan, held 
classes for directors and workers in the 
CSF 4S: ela 

Hillsdale College, where the confer- 
ence was held, is an old Baptist College 
founded some sixty years ago, when 
Michigan was almost a wilderness. It 
was a splendid thing that all of the 
equipment and conveniences of the col- 
lege should have been given over to the 


conference. 
Pipers 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D D., Bishop. 


St. Paul’s Parish House. 


The contract for the erection of the 
new parish house of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, the Rey. B. D. Tucker, Jr., 
D. D., rector, has been let to J. C. 
Beazly Co. The old residence at 815 
East Grace Street, which was used by 
the Rev. Mr. Forsythe as the rectory 
and which was converted into a par- 
ish house by the Rev. Dr. Bowie, has 
been taken down and the ground has 
been prepared for the foundations of 
the proposed building. 

The architect, Douglas D. Ellington, 
of Pittsburgh, has designed a _ build- 
ing that will harmonize with the lines 
of the church and yet be subordinate 
to. the church in its total emphasis. 
The plans call for three stories. Owing 
to the fact, however, that the lot has a 
sharp incline away from the street, 
only two stories will appear above 
ground on the Grace Street front. The 
house will be erected around an _ inte- 
rior court which will afford ample 
light for the church windows as well 
as for the new building. The :court 
should prove a very delightful feature. 
It will be a quadrangle flanked on its 
four sides by cloisters. Provision has 
been made for-an open air pulpit, so 
that outdoor services can bé held there 
in the summer time. Moreover, the 
court should afford a welcome retreat 
to passers-by from the noise and hurry 
of the streets. 

The interior of the parish House is 
‘designed primarily to give ample and 
modern facilities for the Sunday school. 
The several departments of the school 
will have separate assembly halls, 
which in turn are partitioned into 
class-rooms for the various classes. The 
Senior Assembly affords an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of four hun- 
dred persons and is equipped with a 
stage and ante-room. 

The various parish organizations will 
also be taken care of in the new build- 
ing. There will be robing rooms and 
a large rehearsal room for the choir. 
A thoroughly equipped kitchen will en- 
able the ladies to serve luncheons and 
suppers as occasion may demand. One 
of the most attractive rooms will be 
the Boy Scout Memorial room. This 
opens on the cloister and the boys 
will have their own private entrance. 
Offices for the rector, the assistant min- 
ister and the secretary will be on the 
floor as one enters from Grace Street. 
On the same floor is a spacious recep- 
tion room. Also provision has been 
made on this floor for the offices of 


the Southern Churchman. 

In addition to the erection of the 
new parish house, plans have been 
drawn for a complete overhauling of 
the old basement of the church. The 
chief feature will be a morning chapel, 
situated directly under the chancel of 
the church, with entrance on Ninth 
Street. 

The contract calls for the completion 
of the building within eight months; 
but it is expected that the work will 
be sufficiently advanced by October to 
enable the Sunday school to resume its 
sessions. When the parish house is 
completed St. Paul’s will be splendidly 
equipped to carry on its parochial and 
mSslOBE EY, activities. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop. 


Community Services. 


For the summer months St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wilkinsburg, has not reduced 
its number of Sunday services, but 
rather increased them by adding one. 
Evening Prayer having been held at 5 
P. M., the rector, with a large staff 
of laymen, cooperates with the com- 
munity open-air services for the dif- 
ferent communions of the Borough for 
the Sunday evenings of July and Au- 
gust at 7:30. This is the sixth year 
of the movement, and the attendances 
are amazingly large, there often being 
two thousand present. On Sunday 
evening, July 15, the Episcopal Church 
was in sole charge, presided over by 
the rector, the Rev. William Porkess, 
D. D. The special preacher for the 
occasion was the Rey. William Francis 
Shero, Ph. D., rector of Christ Church, 
Greensburg, Pa., who gave a. stirring 
message, churchly, full of gospel and 
rich in thought. 


ALABAMA. 

Rt. Rev. C. M. Beckwith. D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, Coadiutor. 
Progress of Mission Work in Baldwin 

County. 


St. John’s. Guild, Robertsdale, Bald- 
win County; Ala., is composed of men 
and women communicants of our 
Chureh and others. This organization 
has arranged to erect a Guild Hall to 
be used as a parish house in Ropers: 
dale. 

The congregation has a chapel three 
miles from town as the center of a 
rural congregation, and the erection of 
the parish house will mark the concen- 
tration. of effort to strengthen this 
Church center. 

Baldwin County has a net work of 
missions, many of them within walking 
distance of one another, all ministered 
to by the Rev. J. F. Plummer. Messrs. 
W. A. McIntosh and E. B. Hoard, lay- 
men. of other communions, have lent 
their aid to the Robertsdale project 
because of what the congregation has 
attempted and achieved in the way of 
community service. 

Bye Cees. 
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Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson. D. D., Coadjutor. 


Woman’s Work at the Provincial 
School for Colored Workers. 


The first Provincial Summer School 
for Colored Church Workers, held at 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, July 
9-20, was a great success in every re- 
spect. The attendance and interest, ag 


well as the character of the work done, -° 


justifies the wisdom of the project. Thea 
results are already apparent and there 
is no doubt that the general results of 
the school will set forward tremen- 
dously Church causes and Church in- 
terest in the Province. 

This applies particularly to the work 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Three of 
the program periods of the Summer 
School were given over to the work. 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Mrs. F. W. 
Darling, president, had charge of these 
periods. Her splendid personality, deep 
interest and wide knowledge of the 
work of the Auxiliary captivated all. 
She laid special stress upon the part 
the Auxiliary should play in the de- 
velopment of Church agencies and 
Church work. Other addresses dealt 
with the problem how to do the work, 
ways and means of promotion. Be- 
sides set speeches, several helpful round 
table discussions were held, presided 
over by Mrs. Darling. Expressions were 
asked for from representatives as to 
the conditions of their auxiliaries, 
Church work, social problems, finances 
and accomplishments. 

The general round table was opened 
by the president otf the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary (colored branch) of Southern Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. C. E. Smith, who gave a 
most interesting summing up of the 
work of the auxiliaries of the Diocese, 
thirty in number. Mrs. Smith described 
the work as good. She said there has 
been an increase of both Church spirit 
and fellowship; that the various aux- 
iliaries had shown a most commend- 
able spirit of good fellowship and 
Church loyalty. By hard work the aux- 
iliaries expected to pass last year’s 
financial record of $1,000; that the 
Auxiliary had pledged itself to raise an 
ann al scholarship of $150 for some 
worthy young man to enter Bishop 
Payne Divinity School. This scholar- 
ship is to be known as the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Scholarship. Among th3 
most interesting features of the Aux- 
iliary group meetings were the reports 
from various local branches of the Dio- 
cesan auxiliaries of the Province. Some 
were made from the fourth and seventh 
provinces (there being two from Mis- 
souri), Deaconess: Alexander, from the 
fourth, reported for Pennick, Ga.; 
others from as far North as Maryland 
in the third province. The-reports were 
very interesting and. encouraging. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Rhinelavder, D. D:, Bishop. 
Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


Rt. Rey. P. M. 
Rt, Rev.c Dios: 


A Thank Offering to Missions. 


Following successful efforts to extin- 
guish the last remaining mortgage on 
its church property, the congregation 
of Christ Church, Ridley Park, has just 
completed raising an additional $1,000 
which it has contributed to the Nation- 
Wide Campaign Fund as a Thank Of- 
fering for Missions. 

The Thank Offering tc Missions was 
decided upon as an evidence of the 
parish’s wiping out its entire evidence, 
and was one of the features of the re- 
cent fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the church in Ridley Park. The 
Rey. Charles H. Eder, rector of Christ 
Church, who led the movement to wipe 
out the indebtedness and. raise the 
Thank Offering, forwarded the $1,000 
to the Church House of the Diocese 
July 20, where it will be apportioned 
to national and domestic missions. 
Episcopal Church services were first 
held in Ridley Park in the old Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
railroad station, which road was later 


taken over by the Pennsylvania Bae a es 7 
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road. The first church building was 
on the corner of Swarthmore and Rid- 
ley Park Avenue. The present Christ 
Church property occupies three large 
pieces of ground in another part of the 
borough. The mortgage which the con- 
gregation has just extinguished was 
thirty-seven years old and was on the 
rectory. The church itself has been 
free of debt for more than twenty years. 
R. R. W: 
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Rt. Rev Boyd Vincent, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. I. Reese, D. D., Coadjutor. 
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Work of the Church Mission of Help. 


Miss Christine Boylston, Organizing 
Secretary of the Church Mission of 
Help of New York City, was the guest 
of honor at a reception attended by 
many women interested in Social Ser- 
vice, given by Mrs. W. Kesley Schoepf, 
in Cincinnati. 

Miss Holman, social worker in St. 
George’s Parish, New York City, was 
also an interested guest. 

Miss Boylston spoke of the work in 
its preventive and rescue phases in the 
great cities of the East and Middle 
West. It is already organized in thir- 
teen Dioceses in the States of Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio. 

It was announced that Miss Ella 
Charls, the Diocesan worker of the 
Church Mission of Help, had been 
loaned by the Diocese of Southern Ohio 
to the National Council, to conduct an 
informational course on the Principles 
of Family Case Work at a Summer 
Conference at Faribault, Minn., from 
August 29 to September 5. This course 
has already been given at Geneva, 
Princeton, Gambier, Wellesley and Ra- 
cine. 

The record made by the local branch 
in Southern Ohio, while as yet confined 
to Cincinnati and vicinity, is a highly 
creditable one and has received favor- 
able recognition from the National 
Council. 

Cr Gare 


HARRISBURG. 


Re Rev. J. H. Darlington. D. D.. Bishop. 
ere re te ees em ee 
Archdeacon Eastment’s Anniversary. 


The sixteenth anniversary of the Ven. 
F. T. Eastment as rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Philipsburg, was celebrated on 
July 1. It was in the nature of a re- 
ception, and was very largely attended 
by the parishioners and the towns-peo- 
ple generally. A program of speeches 
and: music was given, the Hon. P. B. 
Womelsdorff presiding. Bishop Dar- 
lington, the first speaker of the even- 
deacon, and alluded to the fact that 
during his ministry Mr. Eastment had 
been instrumental in building three 
churches, Other speakers were the Rev. 
Dr. John T. Scott, of the Presbyterian 
Church; the Rey. Clifford Bucy, min- 
ister of the Church of Christ; the Rev. 
L. R. Pee, of the Lutheran Church; 
the Rev. Charles F. Kulp, of the Bap- 
tist Church; the Rev. J. H. Bridigum, 
of the United Brethren Church; the 
Rev. R. P. Miller, formerly a Presby- 
terian minister at Philipsburg, and now 
Superintendent of the Huntingdon 
the Rev. Father Stephen 
McGarvey, rector of St. Peter’s Roman 
Catholic Church; thg Rev. C. S. Brown, 
rector of St. Law ce’s Cliurch, Os- 
eeola Mills, and the Rev. Father An- 
drew Didick, pastor of the Russian Or- 
thodox parishes at Osceola Mills and 
Chester Hill. 
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The Revolving Fund. 


On July 2 a meeting of “The Revolv- 
ing Fund’ Committee, appointed at the 
last Diocesan Convention, was held in 
Trinity Parish House, Williamsport. 
There were present the Bishop, Sena- 
tor Packer, chairman; George N. Rey- 
nolds, J. F. Eberly, Richard H. M. 
Wharton, Thomas J. Brown, Ralph T. 
Smith, A, Thomas Page and Thomas H. 
Hammond as a visitor. A. Thomas Page 
was elected secretary, and a beginning 
was made towards raising the $25,000 
fund, which is to be distributed in equal 
amounts to the extent of $5,000, to 
each of the five classes of classified 
parishes and missions on which the 
Diocesan assessment is raised. Most 
of those present subscribed $1,000 each, 
payable one-third each year for three 
years, making $333 a year; though 
some said they would pay their sub- 
scription immediately. Senator Packer, 
the chairman, agreed to write to a 
number of the laity of the Diocese and 
see if the whole amount could not be 
subscribed by faith. If this $25,000 
is fully raised, and is divided among 
parishes raising an equal amount, mak- 
ing another $25,000, this will make a 
gain of $50,000 to the endowment fund 
of the Diocese, and be a very happy and 
practical way of celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Diocese and 
its Bishop, which will occur in 1925. 


AG Ae EL: 


WASHINGTON. 


Rev. Jas. E. Freeman, D. D., 
Bishop-elect. 


Georgetown Parishes Hold Joint 
Services. 


The parishes of St. John’s Church 
and Christ Church, Georgetown, will 
hold combined services during the sum- 
mer, alternating between the two 
churches, beginning July 29 and con- 
tinuing through the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The clergyman in charge of 
these services will be the Rev. Horace 
W. Stowell, of East Mauch Church, Pa. 
The Rey. J. H. W. Blake, rector of 
Christ Church, will spend most of the 
summer with Mrs. Blake in Akron, 
Ohio, visiting their son, Mr. Vinton 
Blake. The Rev. John S. Moses, rector 
of St. John’s Church, will be out of 
town during a part of the summer, and 
will be with his mother in Warrenton, 
Va. 


The Rev. Joseph Fletcher ,rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Rock Creek, and Mrs. 
Fletcher, accompanied by Mr. Arthur 
Brown, chancellor of the Diocese, and 
Mrs. Brown, have left for Montreal; 
where they will sail on the Montclare 
for Europe. Before returning to this 
country a motor trip through the south 
of England will be a special feature of 
the trip. On the eve of their departure 
the people of St. Paul’s Parish gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher a very delight- 
ful surprise party, which included 
among other interesting features seve- 
ral very lovely gifts for them both. 
The Rev. John J. Queally, of the Chapel 
of the Transfiguration, and the Rev. 
Mr. Reed, of Trinity Community House, 
were present and made short addresses. 


The Rev. William W. Shearer, vicar 
of St. Columbo’s Chapel, has gone with 
his family to Atlantic City, from whence 
they will go to visit relatives in Cum- 
berland. During his absence the ser- 
vices will be taken by the Rev. T.. A. 
Johnstone, the Rev. Thomas J. Purdue 
and the Rev. C. T.-Warren. 


' Trinity Church, was held 
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Farewell Reception to Rector. 


A very delightful farewell 
was given by the parish to 
and: Mrs. Thom Williamson, 
the Church of the Advent, prior to 
their departure to Middletown, Ohio, 
where Mr. Williamson will be rector 
of the Church of the Ascension. - 

During the summer months the ser- 
vices at the Church of the Advent will 
be in charge of Rev. Charles F. Sontag. 


reception 
the Rev. 
rector of 


The funeral of Dr. George N. Acker, 
for many years a practicing physician 
in Washington, and a vestryman of 
in Trinity 
Church on Wednesday, July 25. In- 
terment was in Oak Hill Cemetery. 

Dr. Acker had been a member of 
the faculty of George Washington Uni- 
versity in different capacities from 1880 
until the time of his death, and was 
for some time connected with the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. He was a member of 
many medical organizations, Masonic 
fraternities, and a member of the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants and the 
Society of Natives. He was an active 
Churchman of Trinity Parish, as well 
as in Diocesan affairs. The funeral ser- 
vices were held by hig rector, the Rey. 
David R. Covell. 


Remodeling the Bishop’s House: 
Work has been started on the Bishop’s 
House, Cathedral Close, and the re- 
modeling under way will be completed, 
according to plans, by the time the 
new Bishop is ready to occupy it. The 
Bishop’s House was a gift to the Dio- 
cese by Mrs. Murray some years ago. 
A wing of the house was retained as 
her residence during her lifetime, to 
be converted after her death into the 
main house, and this, with other re- 
pairs, is the work now being completed. 


The Cathedral Choir, Washington 
Cathedral, will be on a vacation dur- 
ing the month of August, returning for 
active work September 1. The music 
at the Cathedral is always maintained 
at a high standard, and is, as it should 
be, an example of ehurchly and 
devotional part the music should al- 
ways take in the services. The daily 
services throughout the year except the 
summer months are choral, and the va- 
cation of the choir is indeed well 
earned. In the absence of the choir 
the music at the 11 o’clock service 
on Sundays will be rendered by a quar- 
tette of men and the organ. At the 
open-air services at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon the music will be congrega- 
tional entirely, led by a precentor and 
supported by four instruments. The 
open-air services on Sunday afternoons 
have become very popular, and large 
numbers attend them, even in the 
warmest weather.. An attractive list of 
preachers has been arranged thig sum- 
mer, most of them being clergymen 
from out of town. 


DELAWARE. 


Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop. 
Delaware Loses Leading Churchwoman, 


Mrs. Clementina- Lee McIlvaine, for 
many years a beloved leader among the 
women of Delaware, passed into Para- 
dise on the evening of July 14 at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Emily Mc- 
Ilvaine Higgins, at Delaware City, with 
whom she had made her home for the 
past year. : 

Mrs. McIlvaine was the daughter of 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, first Bishop of 
Delaware, and. Julia White, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. She was married in 1868 
to the Rev. Charles E. McIlvaine, son 
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of the Rt. Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, 
second Bishop of Ohio. She is survived 
by three children, Mrs. Murray Stewart, 
of Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. Henry R. 
Higgins, of ‘Delaware City, Del.; Charles 
Lee Mcllvaine, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
by a brother, Alfred Lee, of German- 
town, Pa. She was for many years the 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese, and at the time of her 
death was its honorary president. She 
was connected with many religious and 
social organizations of the State. 

The funeral service, in the absence 
of the rector, Rev. R. W. Trapnell, 
was conducted in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wilmington, by the Rt. Rev. Philip 
Cook, Bishop of Delaware, assisted by 
the Rev. Edward H. Ford, the Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Earp and the Rey. Robert Bell. 
The interment was made in the grave- 
yard of Old Swedes Church, Wilming- 
ton. 


Development of Young People’s 
Movement Urged. 


The last meeting of the Delaware 
Clericus for the season was held re- 
cently at the rectory of the Church of 
the Ascension, Claymont, Del., the Rev. 
Charles A. Rantz, rector. The subject 
for consideration was ‘‘The Older Boy 
Problem.” The Rev. R. W. Trapnell, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Wil- 
mington, and Mr. Francis A. Williams, 
Junior Work Secretary of the National 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, were the 
speakers. The discussion resulted in 
the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: ‘That the Clericus recommend 
to the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion and Christian Social Service the 
necessary measures for the develop- 
ment of the Young People’s Movement 
in the Diocese; first, in the respective 
parishes and missions, and secondly, a 
diocesan organization as soon as the 
number of functioning parish groups 
shall warrant.” 


A pair of silver-mounted cruets wer? 
recently received and blessed by the 
Rey. Joseph H. Earp for use in Imman- 
uel Church, New Castle, Del., the gift 
of Mrs. Zachariah W. Gemmell and her 
family, in memory of Mrs. Gemmill’s 
father and mother, Thomas and Hannah 
Dixon, and of Zechariah Worroll Gem- 
mill, who had- been a long. and-faith- 
ful communicant of Immanuel eu 
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GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Funds Needed for “Priority 42.” 


Completion of the church building at 
Moultrie, Ga., known as Priority No. 42, 
is being consummated very slowly. The 
roof is now being put on at a cost of 
$1,500, with barely. enough money to 
pay for it. Three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars more are needed. The 
vicar, the Rev. R. G. Shannonhouse, 
has been promised $100 from a layman, 
provided thirty-four other men give a 
like sum. There are little more than 
twenty-five faithful members in this 
wide-awake little city in Southwest 
Georgia, and the community at large 
has helped in raising the amount al- 
ready ‘expended on the erection of the 
building to its present state. Of the 
eight churches in this town, that of 
the Episcopal Church is only partially 
completed. 


Summer Supply. 


The Rev. Robb White, Jr., rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Thomasville, Ga., 
is supplying at Christ Church, Savan- 
nah, Ga., for the month of July. The 
Rev. J. J. Cornish, vicar of Christ 


| August. 


Church, Valdosta, Ga., will be the sup- 
ply at this parish for the month of 
August. — 

During the enforced absence of the 
rector, the Rev. William T. Dakin, of 
St. John’s Church, Savannah, Ga., who 
is ill and is at Asheville, N. C., and 
the absence of the Rev. W. A. Jonnard, 
assistant rector, who is engaged in field 
work of the Province of Sewanee, the 
Bishop of the Diocese has preached for 
three Sundays at St. John’s. 

The Rev. R. G. Shannonhouse, mis- 
sionary in charge of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Fitzgerald, and St. John’s, 
Moultrie, Ga., is supplying at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Augusta, Ga., 
while the rector, the Rev. H. Hobart 
Barber, is away on his vacation. 

ya DR Aye 


The Rev. W. A. Jonnard Takes Charge 
of St. John’s, Savannah. 

Beginning September 1, the Rev. W. 
A. Jonnard, who has been part time 
assistant at St. John’s Church, Savan- 
nah, Ga., will for one year give up 
his pos-tion as field worker for 
Province of Sewanee, and will become 
full-time assistant and in charge of St. 
John’s Parish during the absence of 
the rector, the Rev. William T. Dakin, 
who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence until he regains his health. The 
decision was reached by Mr. Jonnard 
to give his entire time to parish work 
at the earnest solicitation of the ves- 
try and the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
he has accepted the call in the face 
of some flattering offers for work for 
young people both in diocesan and pro- 
vincial fields. Mr. Jonnard will con- 
tinue his work as Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Diocese of Georgia, where 
he ig meeting with much success in 
establishing Young People’s Service 
Leagues and in developing the Church 
schools. 


NEW YORK. _ 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishep. 

Rt. Rev. A. 8S. Lloyd, D. P., suffragan. 

Rt Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fragan. 


The Death of Dean Emmett. 


The death of the Rev. Cyril W. Em- 
mett, dean of University College, Ox- 
ford, was a peculiarly sad one. The 
sympathy of the American Church as- 
suredly is given to Mrs. Emmett, and to 
a brother, the Rev. Arthur G. Emmett, 
of Dunville, Canada. The Dean came 
to New York upon invitation of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church to preach on the 
last Sunday of July and throughout 
He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Emmett. He had never before been in 
America, and only five days before his 
death, appearing in the best of health, 
he talked to your correspondent, gave 
views concerning conditions in England, 
and said he hoped to visit Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and Washington before his re- 
turn. He said he wished he might visit 
many American cities, but could not. He 
was to have gone to Canada to visit his 
brother and family. 

Taken ill of pneumonia, he died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital on the day he was 
to have preached for the second time. 
The funeral took place in St. Bartholo 
mew’s Chapel on July 24, conducted 
by Bishop Lloyd and the Rev. A. J. M. 
Wilson, of the parish staff. The body 
will be taken to England. Many 
Church clergy remaining in town were 
present, and the parish vestry served 
as pall-bearers. The late dean was a 
Modernist leader and recognied in Eng- 
land as such, in both the Established 
and the Free Churches. 


A Rally of Young People. 


The Young People’s Service League 


the | 


of the New York Diocese has secured 
the great hall of City College, and on 
October 27 will hoid a rally of young 
people in favor of service. Reports 
will be presented of work done by par- 
ish leagues, and appeals issued for ore 
ganization of leagues in new parishes. 
The president of the league is Mr. Hd« 
ward to Boyce, and the secretary,: Mr. 
George C. Grove, the latter also head 
of the League of St. James’ Parish. The 
chairman of the rally committee fot 
the October meeting is Mr. William 
Adams, of All Saints, Harrison. Both 
president and secretary of the league, 
which was formed in June last, have fol- 
lowed the excellent method of getting. 
in personal touch with mature laymen 
of the Diocese, asking their counsel, 
pledging cooperation and, more im- 
portant, perhaps, learning history and 
present conditions, that they may them- 
selves lead the League along right lines. 


By the will of Mrs. Gertrude I, Dun- 
can, of Mount Vernon, a number of 
Church causes benefit. It gives $2,000. 
to the Leonard Street Orphans’ Home, 
Atlanta; $3,000 to the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association of Mount Vernon; $5,000 to. 
Mount Vernon Hospital; $1,000 to 
Grace Church, Old Saybrook, -Conn.; 
$2,000 to Ascension Parish, Mount Ver- 
non; $3,000 to the Church’s General 
Missions; $2,000 to the Home of St. 
Giles the Cripple, Brooklyn, and $5,000 
to the Martha Berry School at Rome, 
Georgia. Many other bequests appear. 
in the will, including 5,000 to a Hind- 
mand, Ky., Settlement School. 


C. 
BETHLEHEM. 
Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., Bishop. 


Reva! HW. Coadjutor-Eleet. 
Reopening of St. Thomas’ Church. 


Sterrett, 


Thursday, July 19, 1923, will long be 


| remembered by the people of Morgan- 


| 


town and vicinity. The old historic 
church was reopened and crowded with 
people from far and near all day. The 
Bishop preached the sermons and stir- 
red and helped everybody. ; 

In May, 1918, the church was struck 
by lightning and burnt to the ground, 
only the stone walls remaining. These 
were utilized in the rebuilding as well 
as the former windows and door. Only 
words of praise were heard for the 
architect and builder all day. The lines 
are fine and the- whole aspect is pleas- 
ing. iy eS 

This parish was founded in 1740 by 
Col. Thomas Morgan, who for his prow- 
ess in fighting the Indians. was made 
a colonel and received considerable land 
here from Pennsylvania for his patriot- 
ic work. He founded Morgantown and 
hoped to make it the county seat of 
Berks, which then included’ four or five 


counties. But Reading finally outgrew 
Morgantown and is now the county 
seat. 


The destroyed church was built in 
1824 and rebuilt in 1923. A school was 
maintained in the parish for many 
years. The present school house was 
built in 1827. It was also repaired and 
will be used for Church School purposes 
and in the interest of the community. 

Because of the long history of the 
parish and the very old cemetery, where 
sleep the bodies of many whose names 
made history, people from all over 
Eastern Pennsylvania came to the re- 
opening. The Ladies’ Guild furnished 
a luncheon for all who came. 

The rebuildin ost about $11,000, 
not including th rnishing. All but 
fifteen hundred is provided for. A 
number of memorials have already been 
placed. All but two of thirteen win 
dows have been taken and will replace 
the memorials destroyed by the fire. 

Hen P ewe 
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August. 

1. Wednesday. 2 
5. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
6. Monday. Transfiguration. 

. Bleyenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Friday. St. Bartholomew. 

. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
. lriday. 


Collect for Tenth Sunday After Trinity. 


Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open 
to the prayers of Thy humble servants, 
and, that they may obtain their petitions, 
make them to ask such things as shall 
please Thee; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 


Collect for the Transfiguration of 
Christ. 


O God, Who on the mount didst reveal 
to chosen witnesses Thine only begotten 
Son wonderfully transfigured, in raiment 
white and glistening: Mercifully grant 
that we, being delivered from the dis- 
quietude of this world, may be permitted 
to behold the King in His beauty, Who 
with Thee, O Father, and Thee, O Holy 
Ghest, liveth and reigneth, one God, 
world without end Amen. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
“Ask and Ye Shall Receive.”’ 


Julia W. Cockcroft. 
Believing is: the battle done; 
As sure as light is made of sun. 


Asking is: desire won, 

When God’s will it hangs upon. 
This is the way—the only one. 

T know!—my path was hard begun. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Passion Again Foretold. 


The Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


There are now three, bridges over 
lower Jordan, guide-books say. One of 
them is all modern, one old Roman 
ruins repaired, and one is Roman and 
unbroken. Over this last our Lord, on 
this last journey from Perea, probably 
passed. 

The three accounts, read in parallel, 
give a definite picture. They say noth- 
ing about bridges or crossing Jordan, 
vet imply it sharply. The disciples 
were going up to Jerusalem. Jesus 
went before them; and they were 
amazed; and afraid. 

They had been going to Jerusalem 
for several days, among thousands also 
going. Amazement and fear were not 
connected with way or destination. Our 
Lord, therefore, did some utterly natural 
and yet utterly unexpected things, else, 
being sane, they would not have ‘been 
amazed. What opportunity for unex. 
pected action does the road afford? It 
must be an act so natural that it needs 
no mention. It must be so contrary to 
plans and expectation of the Apostles 
as to cause terror. I asonable and 
quite sufficient explan must be the 
one our Lord gave, that He was to die 
in a certain definite way and at Jerusa- 
lem. Given these data we infer that the 
act was this ‘“‘going before.’’ He crossed 


—— 


S amily Department 


the bridge over the Jordan alone. 
How shall a man known by sight to 


1) 


, the forebodings of those we love. 


would alone convince a dramatist that 
the story is true. We will not believe 
The 


twelve had staked their lives and for- 


tens of thousands and accompanied by | 


twelve other men, also known, be pres- 
ent at a public place at a time when 
great numbers foregather, yet avoid 
arrest? It is impossible unless. the 
place be crowded with a very great 
crowd, a mob, a mass, a multitude. 
But if the crowd be dense enough it is 
one of the easiest things in this confused 
and muddled world. Let the thirteen 
keep absolutely hidden until the time 
and then keep in the heart of the crowd, 
and the thing is done. 

The Apostles knew this. Provincial 
as we think them, they were familiar 
with the psychology of great city crowds. 
They must have planned—any think- 
ing man would have planned—to take 
their Lord to Passover and get Him 
safely away. How would you have 
done it? Get Him into Judea, past the 
custom-house and military guard, in the 
middle of an enormous crowd and there- 
fore inconspicuous. Then, at nightfall, 
leave that crowd, stop preaching, teach- 
ing and healing, join another crowd and 
then another and so vanish among the 
two million strangers around the city 
like a drop of water in the sea. It is 
safe, simple and effective. It has been 
done in lesser crowds and lesser cities 
a thousand times. It fails, if it fail, 
because the person, by sheer accident 
meets face to face an officer of the law 
whose attention is attracted. Against 
this the Apostles were forearmed, for 
the twelve could resist arrest long 
enough to create confusion in which all 
could escape. Such a man is safe so 
long as he keeps moving. He must stay 
in one place apart from the crowd, must 
ke marked down there by one who 
knows him, that person must inform 
and guide the police, and there must 
be time for them to come up, or no ar- 
rest can be made. 


Our Lord had a disconcerting way of 
upsetting plans. 
over crowd of many thousands came to 
the river He went ahead. It must have 
been at the river, the crossing from 
Perea to Judea. The narrative does not 
say so, but neither does it mention the 
Publican sitting at the custom house 


on the border with a guard of soldiers 
to enforce his orders; yet they were 
there, as every reader of Roman his- 
tory knows. 
place where our Lord’s going ahead 
could give cause for amazement and 
terror. Jordan river, a stone bridge, 
a publican, a group of soldiers, the city 
of Jericho in the distance. On the oth- 
er side, the Passover crowd, a group of 
Apostles, the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Between the two Jesus of Nazareth, on 
the bridge, crossing alone. The Apos- 
tles were afraid. But they followed. 

When they were across and out of 
danger they expostulated with Him. 
Then He said: ‘‘Behold, we go up ta 
Jerusalem and all things that are writ- 
ten by the prophets concerning the Son 
of man shall be accomplished, and the 
Son of Man shall be betrayed and de- 
livered unto the chief priests and to the 
Scribes and they shall condemn Him to 
death and shall deliver Him unto the 
Gentiles, and He shall be mocked and 
spitefully entreated and spitted on and 
they shall scourge Him and crucify Him 
and put Him to death; and the third day 
He shall rise again.”’ 

Nothing can be more explicit than 
that. Their lack of. understanding 
strikes many as singular. Really, it is 
the most natural of human traits and 


When the great Pass- ; 


The river was the only} 


' about this. 


tunes on the ascension of Jesus to the 
throne. It was His by right. The Bible 
said that He should rule. John the 
Baptist had prophesied of Him. They 
knew, iby ample trial, that He controlled 
forces able to accomplish it and could 
confound the Romans by the mere rais- 
ing of a finger. He was hostile to death. 
He broke up every recorded funeral He 
ever attended iby raising the corpse. 
Strong forces in the Sanhedrim were 
in His favor. The common _ people 
were with Him. He had merely to take 
the most ordinary precautions to avoid 
arrest and the natural course of events 
would seat Him on the throne of a 
great Jewish monarchy, able to conquer 
the world. Politically, of course, He 
must die for a time. He must remain 
in obscurity for a few days. But all this 
talk about betrayal and delivery to the 
Romans and agony and crucifixion and 
death was overdrawn if it referred to 
that. They would not let themselves 
take it seriously. 

To be sure, though the most lovable 
character they had ever known, there 
seemed an impractical streak in Him. 


Judas stole. Our Lord knew it. Yet 
He kept Judas as treasurer. Why He 
did it they could not guess. Yet, in 


spite of this streak, they felt that He 
could easily become political head of 
the world, and they would not let them- 
selves think otherwise. 


Broken Faith. 


Although the cry of it has been, for 
the moment, most successfully stifled, 


j there can be no doubt, with those ac- 


customed to the larger view in world 


| affairs, that the Armenian question still 


remains one of the most important and 
menacing of the world’s unsolved prob- 
lems. There should be no mistake 
It is all very well for the 
allied committees, meeting in London 
under the presidency of Lord Curzon 
for the purpose of considering the Turk- 
ish counter proposals to the Lausanne 
treaty, to proceed to business on the 
assumption that the Armenian ques-- 
tion may at last be ignored; but the 
Armenian question will not, and can- 
not, be ignored. The great difficulty 
with the whole matter arises, not from 
any poverty of argument, or any scarci- 
ty of new material for making a re- 
newed appeal for justice, but simply 
from the weariness of the public. 
Shameful as it is to have to admit it, 
the world has been hearing of Armen- 
ion atrocities for decades past. The 


‘public has never known a time when 


Armenian atrocities did not figure pe- 
riodically in the news, or when some 
one or other was not pleading for jus- 
tice for this long suffering people. 
Breaking faith with Armenia has be- 
come such a common occurrence, 
whether the nation involved be one of 
the highest or most doubtful integrity, 
that familiarity has brought forth its in- 
evitable offspring. The bare mention 
of Armenia today in the councils of 
the naticns provokes little or nothing 
but irritation. 

Such a state of affairs is entirely 
anomalous, and must inevitably be 
shown to be so. The indictment which 
may be brought by Armenia against the 
powers, great and small, is one of 
strange shamefulness. In its tale of 
temporizing amounting to trickery, of 
delays amounting to desertion, of 
broken promises, of services made use 
of but never paid for, and, in one or 
two cases, of calculated deliverance to 
massacre, it is doubtful whether the 
story of Armenia, during the past nine 
years, to pursue it no farther back, has 
any parallel in history. 
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In the early Gays of the great war, 
one of the most widely subscribed to 
objects of the struggle was the freeing 
of Armenia from the Turk, and the re- 
habilitation of the nation within its an- 
cient borders. France hailed it as a 
holy purpose. Great Britain, Russia, 
Italy, in turn agreed that the country 
must be freed, and the United States, 
when she entered the war, accented the 
liberating of Armenia and the ending of 
the Turkish tyranny as a just demand 
which eould not and should not be de- 
nied. -It was on this assumption that 
France secured the aid of the Armen- 
ians to fight her battles, and it was wilt 
this hope that Armenian volunteers fell 
in the defense of Verdun, or fougkt 
their way doggedly with the allied forces 
in the Near East. All the world knows 
what happened when the peace confer- 
ence convened, and the time for the re- 
deeming of promises arrived. From 
those days to the present day, the story 
of Armenia in her relations with the 
rest of the world has ‘been one of de- 
sertion and broken faith, until today it 
is possible for a council of nations to 
meet in London, and propose to settle 
the Near Eastern question with the 
Turk, without, as far as can be gathered, 
any reference whatever to the great 
unmet obligation to the Armenian peo- 
ple. 


There is more than one side to this 
matter, and it is very urgently neces- 
sary, at this time, that it should be 
pointed out. The question of th2 Ar- 
menians and their fortunes is not the 
only question. The greater sufferers, 
in the long run, are not those with 
whom faith is broken, but those who 
break faith. It is impossible for peace 
to be secured in the Near East unitess 
some measure of Justice is done to Ar- 
menia. The hurt may be healed, but 
it will only be healed slightly. If, with 
the Armenians crushed and forsaken, 4 
peace is patched up, it calls for very 
little understanding of the actualities 
of the situation to realize that it must 
be a peace in which there is no peace. 
The mocking of principle is something 
moer than a futile business. The re- 
lation between the seed sown and the 
crop reaped remains unalterable.—-The 
International Interpreter. 


The Sundays of Long Ago. 


I thought they were long in passing, 
I fancied the -clocks ran slow, 

But now I would give my heart-strings 
For the Sundays of long ago, 


They have gone to a wide hereafter, 
They are part of an unpaid debt, 
But for me their gentle safeguarding 

Is linked to a great regret. 


For my eyes were blind io their beauty, 
To the grace and the charm they wore, 

To the hush on the fields at morning, 
To the light through the open door. 


To the peace that was mine without ask- 
ing, > 
To. the joy to walk hand in hand 
With the saints who sat apart Sunday 
As a step to the Promised Land. 
—M. Page Bird. 


China’s Christian General. 


I spent four days with General Feng 
Yu-hsiang and his far-famed “Christian 
Army.” He is perhaps the Chinese 
Gordon or Andrew Jackson of China. 
He has been the Governor of two prov- 
inces and commands an army in which 
nine thousand men have already been 
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baptized and received as Christians into 
the Church, while more are waiting on 
probation, being prepared for admis- 
sion. 

I had several hours with him the 


night after he had been ordered to leave 
Honan to take command of his army in 
Peking. He is a man of impressive 
presence, over six feet in height, of 
powerful build, weighing over two hun- 
red pounds, every inch a soldier. His 
face combines strength and charm. 
Like Chinese Gordon he is a stern dis- 
ciplinarian but a passionate lover of 
men. His face, normally grave and dig- 
nified, lights up with strong feeling or 
kindles with his keen sense of humor. 
He impresses one as a man of great re- 
serve strength. He is a far stronger 
man than the President of China or the 
leaders of any of the present contend- 
ing factions. He might well become 
China’s first Christian President, 
though such a thought would be far 
from his desire, as he has no personal 
ambition to weaken his master passion. 

No sooner had Feng become a Chris- 
tian some ten years ago than he began 
to work earnestly among his fellow 
officers and soldiers and in time con- 
ceived the project of building up a 
Christian army. After defeating his 
enemy in one battle, instead of ‘behead- 
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ing his prisoners according to the an-, 


cient custom, General Feng forgave 
them, gave each one some money and 
sent them to their homes. After his 
victory and his efficient administration 
in Shensi, he was made Governor of 
the province, where he built up the 
best army in China. It is made up of 
some twenty thousand men who are 
disciplined, men who obey orders, who 
will not loot and who are fearless in 
the face of death. 


It is the first Christian army I have | 


ever seen. I have read of Cromvwell’s 
Ironsides entering battle with prayer 
and psalms, but I question whether his 
Puritan army was more Christian than 
this one in China. These men, too, 
are ‘‘round heads’”’ and ironsides. Every 
man from the general down to the latest 
recruit has a close-cropped head 
and is trained as an athlete. It is a 
superbly drilled body of men if you 
watch them in military review, though 
they are clad in homespun and make 
all their own clothes, shoes and other 
necessities. General Feng entered the 
province on foot and sets the example 
of daily manual labor. He leads the 
most democratic army in the worla 
today. 

In the first place, this is a sober, 
efficient, hard-working army. All the 
officers and men pattern their lives 
after the General. From 12 to 1 each 
week-day he works with his own hands 
in the iron foundry. Every officer and 
man in his army must learn a useful 
trade, so that when he retires or reaches 
the youthful age limit, he may suc- 
cessfully ‘enter civil life. Like General 


Armstrong and Booker Washington, hej, 


believes in the dignity of labor, in 
learning by doing and in -work as a 
great character-building force. 


places in the army and become Chris- 
tion workers, but each is held in his 
present place by a sense of duty. In 
the present chaos of China some force 
is needed to maintain law and order, 
to put down banditry, opium smuggling, 
lawlessness and crime. What Crom- 


well’s army was in the dissolute reign 


of the Stuarts, what Washington’s un- 
paid army at Valley Forge was +ta 
America, the Christian army of Gen- 
eral Feng may yet prove to be in the 
approaching crisis in China.—Sherwood 
Eddy, in Christian Herald. - 


The Parable of the Ticket and the Gift. 


There was once a Good Cause, and 
it had too few friends, which is the way 
of Good Causes. And there were cer- 
tain who were the friends of this Cause, 
who came unto me and inyuired of me 
saying, Thou are a man of great learn- 
ing; Come thou, and deliver a Lecture; 
and we will pay thee no money, for 
thou wilt be working for the Geod of 
the Cause. And I did it not that time 
only, nor seven times, but seventy times 
seven and some in addition. And few 
folk came out to hear me, and the Lec- 
ture profited them little. 


They went also unto a Lady who 
could Sing. And they said, Give thou 
a Concert, and we will advertise it, and 
gain Many Sheckels for a Good Cause. 
And she sang unto such as were there, 
who were the Committee, and the Jani- 
tor and a few others. 


And the Committee came. unto me, 
and inquired of me, saying, What shall 
we do, for the Cause languisheth, and 
we have gained no Money. 


And I said, I will tell something that 
will be worth more to you than many 
Lectures and Concerts. It is easier to 
get Five or Fifty Sheckels from a man 
for a Cause in which he believeth, than 
to get the fourth part of a shekel for a 
Lecture which he careth not to attend. 

And they said, Verily, the men turned 
us down when we only asked for the 
small price of a Lecture Ticket. We 
would never dare to ask them for large 
sums. 


But I answered, Go unto the same 
men, and say, This is a Good Cause, 
and it deserveth thy Support, and we 
desire from thee Ten Shekels. 


And they did as I advised them, which ~ 


is always a.good thing for people to do. 
And they came back with more money 
than the value of Many Concerts. 


And they hailed me as a man of 
Great Wisdom. : 


And I said, Listen unto me. I have 
given my services freely to an Hundred 
or it may be a Thousand Good Causes. 
And I have about made up my mind 
to stop it. If I am desired to Lecture 
for a Good Cause, I will ask that the 
Good Cause pay unto me an Hundred 
Shekels, which is the value of my Lec- 
ture. Then let them charge a Good 
Stiff Price for the Tickets, so that those 


_._ | Who buy shall think it is Worth While. 
We were awakened at 5 o’clock in| And those who are u 


pon the Committee 


the morning by the bugles which called will have to work because they must 


his men to their early drill. 


We saw: pay me. 


So shall they get out a Good 


some of the troops drilling again after|anq Satisfied Audience and have money 


nightfall ‘by moonlight. Never have I 
seen such a working army. 

The general himself leads the way 
in his earnest work for a Christian 
army. He preaches occasionally with 
great force and feryor and with impas- 
sioned feeling. 
are held for his officers several times 
a week and they in turn teach classes 
for their men. Fifty of the officers are 
organized in an evangelistic band. 

The leading generals have caught the 
spirit of their chief. All four of them 


desired at one time to give up theirmoney for Good Causes is to Give Tt.” 


Regular Bible classes | &!s- 


in their Treasury, and I shall have 
wherewith to give money unto Good 
Causes of mine own selection. 
So the next time I was invited, this I 
said, My terms are One Hundred Shek- 


Ticket, and sold Five Hundred 
Tickets, and were happy. : re 

And I said, This is better than the 
other way, and all concerned are Ha 
pier. 
excellent way. 


The best way to raise 


And Ress a Shekel for a’ 


Nevertheless, I show you a more ~ 


= 


than talent. 
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Drop Thy Burden and Thy Care. 


Ere thou sleepest, gently lay 
Every troubled thought away: 
Put off worry and distress; 
As thou pypttest off thy dress: 
Drop thy burden and thy care, 
In the quiet arms of prayer. 


Lord, Thou knowest how I live, 
All I’ve done amiss forgive: 
All of good I’ve tried to do, 
Strengthen, bless and carry through: 
Al] I love in.safety keep, 
While in Thee I fall asleep. 

—Henry Van Dyke 


For the Southern Churchman. 


Big Thoughts For Little People. 
Thoroughness. 


_ The Rey. Thos. F. Opie. 


The other day I had my grass cut. 
There were little ridges left, showing 
where the Jawnmower had run without 
cutting all the blades of grass. This 
was because the one doing the job want- 
ed to cover too much territory—and to 
get the job done insteafl of through! 
It was not ‘‘through’”’ because it was 
not ‘“‘thorough!’’ Both these words 
have the same original meaning, the 
first ‘being a preposition and the second 
an adjective. A thing that is done 
thoroughly is a thing that has been 
carried through, from beginning to end. 

I noted also that there were little 

tufts of grass here and there, all over 
the lawn, which had not been cut, but 
which had been skipped. In other 
words, this job of grass-cutting was not 
thorough. It was hastily done, with 
regard for time and for the one doing 
the work, but not well done in any 
sense. 
- Much of our work, boys and girls, 
is like this. We do not see the thing 
through. We do not stay on the job 
until it is completely and thoroughly 
mastered. We leave rough edges, or 
protruding ridges, or ‘‘mussed-over”’ 
bits of work. In a word, we are not 
“artists” at our work. So many of us 
are plain bunglers. We mix our col- 
ors wrong; we handle our brush care- 
lessly; we mess up the canvas. We 
get the letters of life’s story jumbled, 
hence the words are wrong, the sen- 
tences and paragraphs are mixed and 
the whole story of life is affected. We 
start off on the wrong key, or we take 
the wrong note—hence the song is 
marred. There is discord instead of 
harmony. This is what makes the can- 
vas of life a “daub” instead of a beau- 
tiful picture. This is what makes 
blotches on the pages of the book of 
lifé—making it a sad and sordid, in- 
stead of a sweet and serene story. This 
is what makes noisy, discordant the 
song of life—when it should be tuneful, 
harmonious and inspiring. 

No artist, no writer, no composer of 
music who has had no regard for see- 
ing a thing through to the end—for 
doing his work with thoroughness and 
fineness—has ever achieved real fame 
or true greatness. Well, the same is 
true of your mower 0 s—of your 
carpenter, your maso smith, your 


builder, your architect, your physician, 
_ teacher, preacher, lawyer. 


Thorough- 
ness is finer than cleverness. It is rarer 
: It is better than genius. 
What you do in the class-room do it 
vith thoroughness. Many a ‘boy and. 


<a 


many a girl prepares a lesson with a 
view merely of ‘‘passing,’’ as the ex- 


pression is. But they have not really 
“passed,’’ because they did not go 
“through”? with the whole thing. They 
were haphazard and not thorough. If 
it be a lesson, see it through. If it be 
a game, see it through. If it be a job, 
see it through. Start at the beginning, 
examine the sides, the walls, the floors, 
the ceilings—investigate explore, test 
and examine—and go through to the 
very end. When you come out (though 
you may not have broken the speed 
limit, nor kept up with your rivals) you 
will have found that things have hap- 
pened to you in the process. You have 
not only acquired facts, but you have 
developed your powers in the process. | 
You have mastered something. What 
gratification comes of the consciousness 
of having ‘‘gone through” something 
thoroughly and really mastered it. Few 
pleasures are comparable to this. 
Industry, the arts and sciences, the 
professions, all need men and women 
of thoroughness today as seldom be- 
fore. The world can never be properly 
remade on a hit-and-miss jbasis, nor by 
slip-shod ‘methods. It. will require 
thoroughness and mastery of work. 
Don’t skip. Don’t eut. See it through. 


Prudence und the General. 


Prudence Thorpe was very much ex- 
cited. Her little fingers trembled so 
she could hardly tie the bow on her 
pigtail and adjust her cap nicely. This 
was to be a great day for her. 

In her quiet New England home 
there was to be a grand dinner given 
to a famous visitor from France: no 
other than General Lafayette, whom all 
Americans loved and honored ‘because 
he had come across the ocean to help 
them, years before, when they were at 
war. Today he was expected to visit 
the old town where Prudence lived, and 
had accepted her father’s invitation to 
dine at his house, because the General 
had known Colonel Thorpe in the army. 
Prudence herself was to wait on the 
great man. 

“Be sure to make no blunders, my 
child,’’ said Mrs. Thorpe that morning. 
“Step about the room quietly, help the 
General first, and remember to pass 
everything around his left ghoulder, 
not his right.’ 

A little before noon there was a sound 
of wheels and a clattering of harness 
in front of the house. A ‘fine carriage, 
drawn by two black horses and driven 
by a coal black negro in gay livery, 
drew up at the door. From it alighted 
Colonel Thorpe, who at once turned 
and stood erect, raising his hat, as an 
elderly gentleman followed him rather 
stiffly. Prudence, you may be sure, 
was lbehind the curtains in the front 
room, peeping out with round eyes. 
Then, when she heard the door open, 
she ran off as fast as she could. 

At last dinner was ready, and the 
party took their seats. There were all 
sorts of good things to eat, old-fash- 
ioned New England dishes, such as the 
good Frenchman had never seen in his 
own country—cornbread,  flapjacks, 
doughnuts, pumpkin pie, and baked 
beans. 

Prudence was very bashful, but she 
had to come in, to wait upon the com- 
pany at table. Of course, she had to 
attend to the General’s wants first. As 
she drew near, with a steaming plate 


parlor at the piano. 
‘to the door and eagerly drank in every 
‘note. 


of succotash, her heart beat faster and 
faster. The great man was talking now 
in English, now in French. Prudence 


; forgot all about her mother’s instruc- 


tions and stood trembling near the 
noble guest. 

At first he did not notice her. Then, 
happening to turn his head, he saw the 
shy little girl standing at his side. Tak- 
ing the plate gracefully with his left 
hand, he put the other arm around the 
child, smiling and saying, ‘“‘Who is this, 
then? Venez a moi, ma p’tite!’’ (Come 
to me, little one.) And drawing her to 
him, he kissed her lightly on the fore- 
head. 

All through her life Prudence told 
that story, to her children and grand- 


children and great-grandchildren. She’ 
always added proudly, when they 
laughed at her childish mistake: “But 


do not forget, my dears, the great and 
good Marquis Lafayette kissed me!’ 
And she would put her dear, trembling 
old fingers on her forehead, to show the 
exact spot.—Sunshine. 


Master Kind Heart’s Dog. 


“What ts the name of your dear dog?” 
I asked a little lad; 

“His name is Happy,” he replied, 
“Because he seems so glad 

Always to see me that he laughs— 
Or seems to, says my Dad: 


“He always looks as if he smiled; 
He romps and plays all day; 

He’s never cross—a perfect lamb, 
So gentle—all folks say; 

He’s just the dearest dog to mind— 
Just perfect every way!” ings 


“Oho,” I thought, “the reason why 
He is so true and kind a 
And always happiness itself 
Would not be hard to find: 
Young Master Kind Heart owns that 
dog 
So glad, 


gay, quick to mind!” 


—Our Dumb Animals. 
The One-Talent Girl. 


“T wish I had a million dollars,” 
sighed Marian. 

Her father glanced from his paper to 
the sweet, flushed face. He laid down 
his paper. ‘‘What would you do if you 
had a million dollars?’’ he asked. 

“T’ve been reading about philanthrop- 
ists and the good they do. I would 
build an orphans’ home and educate 
poor children,’’ she answered. 

“Marian, have you ever read the par- 
able of the ten talents?’’ 

“Why, yes, father.” 

“Who did the most good?” 

“The one with the most talents, of 
course. He had something to do with,”’ 
answered Marian. 

“What did the man with one talent 
do?”’ 

SRG tae 

“That is true today. The men with 
money are doing much good, and the 
men with one talent look on, envy, and 
let their own talent rust,’’ her father 
earnestly said. a 

Marian was sixteen and an earnest, 
thoughtful girl. ‘‘You mean’’—she be- 
gan and then hesitated. 

“Just what I said, Marian. 
wishing for a million dollars. If you 
had it, you would educate the poor. 
Last night Mrs. Brewster ibrought your 
mother’s dress home. You were in the 
Little Mamie ran 


You are 


The mother sighed and wished 
she could afford to give the child les- 
sons. You have been studying music 
under good teachers for six years. Are 
you hiding your talent, Marian?” 

“T have been, papa, but I am going to 
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dig it up this very day,’’ she answered. 
She patted him tenderly on the head 
and left the room. , 

Mrs. Brewster was at the sewing ma- 
chine, and Mamie sat before a table. 
She had an open book before her and 
was moving her hands as if at a piano, 
There was a low knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Brewster looked around. ‘‘Come 
in, Miss Marian. Mamie, give Miss Ma- 
rian that chair. She has been playing 
that table is a piano ever since she 
heard you play last night.’ 

“Does she love music?’’ 

“Oh, yes. She can play a little by 
ear and doesn’t know anything about 
music,’”’ the mother answered. And 
then Marian heard a little sigh. 

“Will you let me give her lessons?” 
asked Marian. 

“T’d like to, Miss Marian, but I can’t 
spare the money.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that way. I want 
to give. her Jessons without any mon- 
ey,’’ cried Marian. “I’ve studied music 
for six years, and I think I can teach 
her.’”’ 

Tears came to the widow’s eyes. 
“You don’t know what that means to 
us, Miss Marian. I want Mamie to 
have every advantage, and God will 
bless you. I can’t thank you enough. 
Mamie, do you hear? Miss Marian is 
going to give you lessons.” 

Marian slipped out as quickly as pos- 
sible. Thanks always embarrassed her. 
There were to be sacrifices, she soon 
found. She must miss walks with her 
girl friends. Sometimes she didn’t feel 
well; but she persevered, and little 
Mamie learned fast. 

Marian’s girl friends were surprised 
when she began teaching Mamie. They 
knew her father’s income did not re- 
quire her aid. 

Finally Stella Lawton, Marian’s 
closest girl friend, found out the se- 
eret from” the little “dressmaker. She 
told the other girls. ‘‘And Marian ney- 
er said a word about its being free.’’ 

When they spoke to Marian about it, 
she quietly told of the talk she had had 
with her father. 


“T’ve been wondering what I could do. 
IT don’t even know what my one talent 
is,’’ sighed Stella. 

“There is your elocution training, 
Stella. Granny Wilson will be so glad 
if you would read to her. Your articu- 
lation is so clear that she could under- 
stand you well. You see, since father 
opened my eyes I have seen opportuni- 
ties I didn’t see before,’’ Marian an- 
swered. 


“What can I do?” questioned Bessie 
Morris. 

Marian thought for a minute. 
“When I had pneuomnia last winter, 
mother said she would feel safe when 
she left you with me. You could help 
nurse the little child at Mrs. Baker’s.’’ 

Bessie’s clear laugh rang out. “I’ve 
been thinking, too. I sat up there last 
night,’’ she answered. 

Marian’s father came in the gate and 
straight across the lawn to the girls. 
“What are you magpies chattering 
about?” he asked. 

They told him. 8 

“YT haven’t decided yet, Mr. Barr. 
What can I do?” asked Grace Russell. 

“Tf I had your voice, I could find 
what toedo. The children at the Or- 
phans’ Home need just such a voice to 
Jead and train them.’ 

“Jl do it,’? said Grace.—Exchange. 
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The King’s Platter. 


~ When I was a boy I lived in the pot- 
teries in England where the wonderful 
Wedgwood china is made. On my way 
home from school I used to love to 
run into one of the pot-banks, as those 
factories were called, and watch the 


potters at work. There was one old 
man who was the best potter of all. 
He used to mold the clay into most 
exquisite shapes. His vases and plat- 
ters were the admiration of thousands. 
I stood by him many an hour and 
watched him as he worked. At his 
right hand was a wheelbarrow filled 
with the plastic clay. At his left was 
a table where he placed the finished 
vases. In front of him was his jigger. 
Now a jigger is a round piece of wood 
like a large dinner plate except that it 
is about three inches thick, perfectly 
flat and smooth. On the under side 
there is a little hole in the center which 
is placed on an iron point so that the 
jigger will revolve easily and smoothly. 
Some of the potters had little foot 
treadles to turn theirs, but this old 
man just turned his wheel with his 
hand as his father had done befor 
him. . 

He would reach down and:take a 
small handful of clay from the wheel- 


| barrow and flip it onto the jigger as it 


turned. Then skillfully he would work 
his thumb around in the middle of the 
clay, and his fingers on the outside, and 
quickly the clay would climb up in be- 
tween his thumbs and fingers. Very 
soon it would be in the form of a cup. 
He kept on turning it round, pressing 
in a little here, and pushing out a lit- 
tle there, until before you knew it there 
was a beautiful vase all molded ready 
to go to the drying room, and then into 
the oven to ‘be heated white hot so that 
it would ibe hard and beautiful. 

One day it was announced that King 
Edward was coming to visit the Pot- 
teries. Many manufacturers planned to 
make beautiful pieces of china to give 
to His Majesty. So it happened that 
this man started to make a platter 
more beautiful and more delicate than 
ever. He took his clay and threw it 
onto the jigger. He shaped it with his 
hands, and carefully molded it, but it 
did not suit him. He squeezed the clay 
all together again and threw it onto the 
revolving wheel once more. Again he 
molded it, but still it didn’t suit him. 
It would not respond to the delicate 
touches that he gave it. Again and 
again he tried, until at last the clay 
was too dry and hard. It just crumbled 
in his hands, so he threw it aside. 
Then he called to the man who brought 
him the clay and told him that it was 
not the right consistency—he must 
bring him another batch—some that he 
could mold as he wished. The man 
brought another wheelbarrow load, and 
this time the old potter shaped an ex- 
quisite platter—one that soon would 
bear fruits to the king. 

I ran home and told my father all 
about it. He took me on his knee and 
told me that I, too, was clay and that 
I had a Potter, named Jesus. He asked 
me to pray that I would not be ob- 
stinate so many times to Jesus’ gentle 
touches that He would have to throw 
me aside, but that I would respond to 
Jesus that I might grow to (be strong 
and beautiful and bear fruit for my 
King.—New York Christian Advocate. 


What Makes a Man? 


Denny curled one of his little legs 
underneath his small body and dropped 
his rosy cheek into his hand. 

“Course,’”’ he said, ‘‘there’s the old 
box to fill. Always is an old wood-box 
to fill when Saturday comes. If ma 
only thought so, she could fill it her- 
self and let me do something that’ll 
make a man. Ben Lee says it’s doing 
stunts and going fishin’, and like that, 
makes you a man.” 

Then suddenly Denuy straightened 
his shoulders. “I’m going to do some- 
thing toward being a man,” he said. 
“T’d like to ask pa the best thing to 
do, ’cause he’d know. Is’pose I might’s 


well go fill that old box.” 

When he reached the kitchen, he 
found his mother and Aunt Sue there. 
The very first words that his mother 
said were: ‘‘Denny, I wish you’d hurry 
with that wood, and then Aunt Sue 
wants some peas. You’ll have to get 
them for her, dear.” 

So, when the wood-box was full, Den- 
ny gathered the peas and started back 
to the house. Aunt Sue started to meet 
him and smiled, as she said: | “‘Moth- 
er’s half-sick, Denny boy. Try to help 
her as much as you can today.” 

Denny looked this way and that. 
Across the field the boys were doing 
stunts. Beyond the hill Ben and the 
other boys were fishing. Then he swal- 
lowed twice very hard. But, of course, 
if she is sick—then he marched up the 
path to the house. 

After the peas were shelled there was 
a stack of baking-dishes to be wiped. 
He noticed how. white his mother was, 
and he said: ‘‘I can wash those dishes 
as well as wipe ’em, if I am a boy. 
You go and lie down. I’ll stay around 
and answer the door.’’ 

When he caught sight of the look 
that came into her eyes, it seemed 
at once as if he was at least two inches 
taller. The dishes done, he wandered 
into the garden and weeded awhile. 
“Might as well,’’ he said, “‘as long as 
I’ve got to stay around; .then I won’t 
have it to do tonight.” 

Before he knew it he was whistling. 
It seemed to him that he never felt so 
good. He had no idea it was five o’clock 
until he heard some one say, ‘‘Mother’s 
been telling me our boy is the ‘best 
thing ever.’’ Looking up, he saw his 
father holding out his hand. ‘‘Denny,” 
said he, and something in his voice 
made Denny wink very fast, “‘here’s my 
hand to the lad who’s on the straight, 
sure road to becoming a man.”—Child’s 
Gem. 


The Runaway. 


No wonder May Thompson was cry- 
ing! Her rubber-tired doll carriage 
and two beautiful dolls had suddenly 
disappeared. Ella Watkins, who was 
one of May’s little friends, thought that 
the boys in the class had hidden the 
carriage with the dolls in it. ‘They 
probably wanted to play a joke on you,” 
she said in a knowing way. 

“TI don’t see any joke in it,’’ sobbed 
May. 

The children were having a Sunday- 
school picnic. There were eight girls 
and seven boys in the class, but only 
four of the girls had returned to the 
place where the carriage, a croquet 
set, bats and balls and other playthings 
had been left. The other children had 
gone to the east end of the picnic 
grounds after lunch and had begun to 
play games and take part in contests. 
They were still there. 

“I’m going to take these balls and 
bats and hide them in the woods till 
those boys tell me what they did with 
my carriage and dolls,’ said May, who 
was still sobbing mournfully. 


“But that wouldn’t be right, May,” 


protested Alice Moore. “The boys 
might not have touched your dolls or 
the carriage.’’ 

“T know they did! I know they did!” 
May cried with an angry toss of her 
head. “Who else was there to take 
them?”’ 

“Why, one of those men who sold 


flags and b s might have taken . 
them,” said Kent. 
“Tl donzt thy o, Maud, because all 


of them sold out and left before we ate 
our lunch,” said Alice. 

“You take up for everybody, Alice 
Moore!”’ May cried angrily. ‘‘Couldn’t 
one of them have come back and taken 
my carriage and dolls? I’m sure some 
one took them, for they couldn’t run 
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away by themselves, could they?” 
Alice admitted that they could not 
run away by themselves, but she added 
that it was not right to doubt anyone’s 
honesty when you had no proof at all. 
Alice had all she could do to per- 
suade May not to hide the balls and 
bats.. May was cross. She stamped 
in the grass, kicked the balls about 
and threw the bats into the road. She 
had just about decided to hide them 
anyway, no matter what Alice said, 
when the seven boys came out of the 
woods, shouting merrily. Each one 
held his cap in his hand. 
rc NEESER 


The Old Pirst—Estabiished 1956 


1HE WILL 
YOU MADE 
YEARS AGO-.-- 


Does it cover present-day con- 
ditions? 

—Perhaps your son has come of 
age and you wish him to have a 
part in managing your estate, 
—Or you wish to create a trust 


fund for your daughter or wife. 

We invite you to call and discuss this 
t subject eas y. Trust 

Department. Thos. W. Purcell, Vice-Pres 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000.00 


“Hey, girls,’ called Billy Roberts, 
“get your mouths in shape to eat all 
the blackberries. you want.’ 

May whirled: round quickly aud be- 
fore the boys had time to turn the ber- 
ries out of their caps, she said, “Billy 
Roberts, where did you boys hide my 
carriage and dolls?” 

“Hide your carriage and. dolls?” 
asked Billy with a puzzled frown. Then 
he laughed and addéd; “That’s a poor 
joke, May Thompson, Where did you 
hide our balloons?”’ 

May was astonished. ‘I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!’’ Billy mocked. 
“Come on, May; tell us where you put 
them.” 

“Honest,  Billy,’’ said Alice, we 
haven’t touched your balloons, and we 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“Why, Alice, we left the games to 
go to look for berries, and we knew 
that if we tied the balloons in the 
bushes they’d have been torn to pieces 
by the hard wind; so we tied them to 
the handle of May’s doll carriage.”’ 

Nobody spoke for ten or fifteen sec- 


“ce 


|; onds, and then Johnny Knowles cried, 


“J’ll get the balloons dragged the car- 
riage away. lLet’s go and see.” 

The children started down-the hill 
at a run. And, sure enough, just be- 
yond the turn in the road they saw the 
carriage with seven balloons tied to the 
handle! Every time a puff of wind 
struck the balloons, away went the car- 
riage, running backward. 

“I’m sorry I thought you boys were 
mean enough to hide my dolls,’ said 
May. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’”’ answered Billy, 
“so long as we were not.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The best Christian, the real and 
wholesome Christian, mingles with life 
as Jesus did, above it in holiness, yet a 
part of it in wholesomeness, feeling it 
his mission and the mission of the 
Christ he serves to lift the world to a 
better and higher life-—Wm. Pierson 
Merrill. 


VS 


Have You Made Your Will? 


See G. Jeter Jones, Vice-President, about this now. All con 


ferences confidential. 


Phone or write for appointment. 


Merchants National Bank 


l1ith and Main Streets, 


Richmond, Va 


“SAFEST FOR TRUSTS’ 


The Evangelical Education Society 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Office: The Platt, 130 S. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY AND DISTRIBUTES EVANGEL CAL 
LITERATURE 
President: HON. ROLAND S. MORRIS, LL. D. 
Aetive Vice-President: THE REV. JAS. DE WOLF PERRY, D. D. 


Counsel 


Treasurer 


General Secretary 


HAROLD GOODWIN, Esq. ALFRED LEE, Esq. Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, 
FORM OF BEQUESTS 


I give and bequeath to “PRE EVANGEXZICAL HDUCATION SOCIETY GF FHE 
PROTESTANT HDPISCOPAL CHURCH,” incerperated by the legislature of Pennayi 


vania, the first Menday in November, 
: Bellars or 
. Seciety. 


Real Estate, 


ene theusand eight hundred and elzty-nizne 


te be used for the general purpose of 1% 


805 E. Grace 


9 Church Ave. 


‘A CHURCH IDEA. 


Sella case of our delicious“Mints” 
which come in 4 flavors. Make over 
75% profit for your ‘Church. We call chem 

“22 MINTS’? 
A case costs only $9, You sell 


the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 
ceipts—$16. You thus make the big profit of 
$7 on_a $9 investment! It’s no wonder this 
Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthue 
siastic endorsements of success sent on request. 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! Youcan do whatso ren are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacaseof “22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio & 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Usly Spots. 

There’s no lcnger the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine—double strength—s guaranteedi to 
remove these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
druggist and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see 
that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely 
clear the.skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion, 

‘Be sure to ask for the double strength 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee 
of money .back if it fails to remove 
freckles. ; 


a 


Permanent Waving 


A guaranteed lasting wave by improved 
method. Your own hair made into Braid 
Transformations, ete. Complete stock 
Hair Goods. 


FAUGHES’ HAIR SHOP, 
209 N. Third St., Richmond, Va. 


Camps and ‘Tours 


A Great Sepeons 


Cherineen 


The International Cinvention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is un unparal- 
leled opportunity for men to meet for 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of the Church. 

Practical methods of spreading the 
Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
is gained for Christian service; Christian 
fellowship is fostered. 


A kind of vacation that refreshes and 
builds worth-while. 


CHICAGO, September 19-23, 1923. 
For particulars address: 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 


Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Niagara Falls Tour 


6-day, escorted, all-expense tour to Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto and Buffalo $65, 
from Cape Charles, Va., August 15. From 
Washington August 16, $58, option of vis- 
iting 1,000 Islands, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, New York, ete. (May return alone 
late as August 30. We also have longer 
Eastern tours. Hundreds of delighted 


patrons, 
THE MEARS TOURS, 
Box 98-A Harborton, Va 
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All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 
ver agate line, each insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 


yeeking positions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


snsertion shall appear. 


arriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


forty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LEPER MISSION 
MAY 1 TO AUGUST 1, 1923. 


Meme, NES ECONO lane ovale sys co aieista eo ere $ 6.00 
Mrs. P. M. Boyden, New Market, Md. 

(in memory of Daughteg)..... 1.00 
Wisteys “Mie CUTS elec svc crores eiera ts ce Seren e460. 
Millwood, Va., Branch (Support of 

two lepers and untainted boy— 

ENGI) chet -te este cel arateee Sisisns . 20.00 
St. Paul’s Sunday School, Hanover, 

Va. (Pete Banks) .........+..-. 3.72 
Rt. Rev. and Mrs. James R. Win- 

chester, Little Rock, Arkansas. 5.00 
PEED 3 2) 650 Seon HOT RIS NOUS O OOO eee 3.00 
oe. W. W. Walker, Alexandria, Va. 1.00 

iss Frances Shire, Austin, Texas. 1.00 
Mrs. John B. Lightfoot’s Circle of 

King’s Daughters—St. James 

Church, Richmond, Va. (Sup- 

pcrt of two lepers at Naini, in- 

dia ee RoC a ce ao 50.00 
Mrs. A. Moore, Jr., Berryville, Va. 

(Children’s Lepers — Pete 

WATS yee wile eretoahtile tienes Sake oroletele 11.09 
Mrs. Lila P. Muller, Charlotte, N. C. 6.00 
Mrs. Rk. R. Harrison (Pete Banks) 500.00 
S. E. Smith, Norfolk, Virginia ..... 5.00 
Leper Fund, Theological Seminary, 

AlexandtTid, Va.- 2's eee s 0s eine 2.00 

Winter fue Pie sved an eieniere $636.16 


“The number of Lepers in this country 
is increasing. The Federal Government 
has wisely decided to provide segregated 
eare for them, ‘Hospital Sixty-Six’ is lo- 
cated in Louisiana, on the site formerly 
oecupied by the State Home for Lepers. 
Here 200 Leper patients are already in 
residence. ~Numbers are on the waiting 
list. Soon the colony will number 500 to 
1,000 patients. An adequate Protestant 
Church has become an absolute necessity. 

Hight years ago, in response to an ap- 
peal from Protestant patients The Mission 
to Lepers jcined local church leaders in 
building a small chapel, when only State 
patients were received. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church long ago provided for pa- 
tients of their faith an attractive church, 
with separate wings for men and women, 
a section for attendant nurses and a room 
tor the resident priest. 

The government is doing its best to pro- 
vide increasingly needed equipment. Af- 
ter conferences with ministers in New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, as well as mem- 
bers of the Hospital Church, it has been 
decided that The American Mission to 
Lepers undertake the raising of neces- 
sary funds to 

Build a New Protestant Church. _ 

It is calculated that a suitable building, 
with seating capacity for able-bodied resi- 
dents and wheel chair space to accommo- 
date the invalid patients, a separate bal- 
eony for officers and attendants and Bible 
study rooms and library will 

Cost Not Less Than $30,000, 

It is greatly desired to secure gifts rep- 
resenting every city and every denomina- 
tion. It has been sugzested that the sum 
could he speedily raised in 6,000 donations 
or shares, at $5.00 each. (One person 
might be willing to take more than a 
single snare.)” 

Any contributions, however small, 
gratefully received and acknowledged by 

MISS HE. P. MERIWETHER, 


2346 West Grace Street, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia, President and Treasurer Rich- 
mond Branch Leper Mission. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
PIPE ORGANS. 
If the purchase of an organ is con- 


templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
acture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 
Retarded Children—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I. Schermerhorn, Colonial Rich- 
mond, Va., R. F. D. 2. 
ANTIQUES. 
WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

THii AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Summer Sea- 

son. 


Place, 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 
Loans of such sums desired by church: 
mission in large city. To run six month 
or year. Principal payable on 60 days 
notice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cent 
—payable quarterly. 
B 4 
For particulars write 
L. L. S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 


Indianzpolis, Ind. 


BOARDING—WASHINGTON. 

1346 Park Road Court, Apartment °08, 
formerly the Magnolia. After August 15 
Miss Bouldin can accommodate transient- 
ly, one or more ladies. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

TRAINED CHURCHWOMAN DESIRES 
position of responsibility at home or to 
travel. Wide experience. References. 
Address “SOUTHERN,” care of South- 
ern Churchman, 

YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION FOR 
coming session to teach in private fam- 
ily. English, French, Music. Three 
years experience. Address “Miss G,” 
care of Southern Churchman. 

A LADY, MATURE AGE, ATTRACTIVE 
personality, wishes position to teach 
small children, or be companion or chap- 


erone. teferences. $35 and board per 
month. Address “X,’ care of Southern 
Churchman. 


POSITION WANTED BY A LADY>T 
keep house and care for a small fam- 
ily of one, or more, motherless chil- 
dren. References exchanged. Address 
“D,’ care of Southern Churchman, 


HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—IN A SOUTHERN CHURCH 
School for girls, a woman for office sec- 
retary. Must be a competent stenog- 
rapher and typewriter. Address “W-3,” 
care of Southern ‘Churchman. 


WANTED,—A COMPETENT YOUNG 
woman to take charge of Kindergarten 
work in parish. Must be trained and a 
member of the Episcopal Church, Ad- 
dress T. F. O., Box 204, Burlington, N. C. 


ELDERLY LADY, LIVING IN SMALL 
North Carolina town, now convalescing 
from illness, and who sees poorly, de- 
sires to secure the services of a refined 
lady as companion nurse. Address “C,” 
Box 24, Suffolk, Virginia, stating refer- 
ences, age, experience, if any, and sal- 
ary desired. 


Obituaries 


HAY: Suddenly, at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, on the 22nd day June, 1923, in her 
7ist year, SOPHIA BOOTH RODNEY 
HAY, wife of Henry Hanby Hay, daugh- 
ter of the late George B. and Bliza R. 
Rodney, of Delaware, entered into rest. 


RESOLUTIONS, 

WHEREAS, The Alumnae Association 
cf V. F. I, Stuart Hall, has lost one of its 
most valuel members in the death of 
MISS HENRIETTA C. FOSTER, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Foster was a devoted 
and loyal member of this Association, and 
an active and enthusiastic worker in all 
that conerned the Alumnae Association’s 
bn TEESE and the welfare of Stuart Hall, 
an 

WHEREAS, The inspiration of her pres- 
ence at its meetings and her efficient ef- 
forts in behalf of the work and aims of 
this Association will be very difficult to 
replace, 

THEREFORE, at this first annual meet- 
ing since her death, a feeling af great 


loss and sorrow pervading the entire 
body, be it 
RESOLVED, That the Asscciation de- 


sires to record its great appreciation of her 
example and devotion, and to assure her 
sister, Miss Mary Foster, of its deep sym- 
pathy in her loss, with a spirit of thanks- 
giving that we need not “sorrow as those 
without hope,” knowing that “They who 
die in the Lord do rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” 


_RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu= | 
tion be sent Miss Mary Foster, and that it. 
be spread upon our minutes, and pub- 
lished in the Southern Churchman, 

EMMA M. ATKINSON, 

SUSIE R. COCHRAN, 

MILDRED W. COCHRAN, 

Committee. 
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CHURCH NEWS. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


—_ 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop. 


Publicity Department Organizes. 


The Diocesan Department of Pub- 
licity, as recently reorganized, held its 
initial meeting on Thursday, July 19. 
The Rev. D. L. Gwathmey, of Wythe- 
ville, is chairman of the department, 
and the Rev. J. Lewis Gibbs, of Staun- 
ton, is secretary. 


At this meeting steps were taken to- 
correlate the functions of the depart- 
ment so as to perform its own duties: 
efficiently and to render the greatest 
possible assistance to the other depart- 
ments of the Executive Board. 


The Field Department on the Job. 


At its recent meeting the Executive 
Board enthusiastically endorsed a re- 
port read by the Rey. G. Otis Mead, 
chairman of the Field Department, out- 
lining preliminary plans for the work 
of that department in connection with 
the intensive activities of the coming 
fall. 

It is proposed to divide the Diocese 
into seven districts, each with a chair- 
man, vice-chairman and secretary, these 
districts being units through which the 
Field Department will operate. 

The assignment of speakers, arrange- 
ment of conferences and distribution of 
literature will be handled by the Cen- 
tral Committee in conjunction with the 
executive offices of the Diocese, rather 
than have these functions performed. 
by several different committees. : 

There will be organized a _ strong 
Woman’s Department with a chapter in 
every parish. 

There is to be a Church Sunday 
School Department, whose duty it will 
be to see that the Field Department 
Literature receives proper attention and 
careful study in all Sunday schools in 
the Diocese. 

Speakers will visit the vestries in all 
parishes for thewpurpose of bringing 
the Church’s Mission definitely to their 
attention. 

General conferences will be held in 
all of the seven districts as soon and 
as often as practicable. 

The sum needed to carry out the 
program of the Diocese for 1924, to- 
gether with the diocesan quota for the 
General Church, will be apportioned to 
the individual parishes, the parish 
quotas being grouped according to their 
respective districts; a quota will thus 
be arrived at for each district and every — 
effort will be made to obtain the full — 
subscription of these district quotas. 


Personal Notes 
(i 


The Rev. PaukDue, formerly of Christ 
Church, Ad n, S. C., has accept- - 
ed a call to hew’s Church, Dar- 
lington,. SS: Cz should now be ad- 


dressed at 238 South Main Street, Dar- 
lington. 


The Rev. H. C. Goodman, formerly ; 
rector of William and Mary Parish, St. 


> 


_-Y., for the months 
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- tired. 


the roll of the Christian Church. Or 
it, he does not come and tell us so. 


the King’s servants is disposed to question our right to be 
seated at the marriage-feast of the King’s Son, and most 
of us here pass among men as those who are really sharing 


THE CHURLISH GUEST AT THE FEAST. 

: y (Continued on page 7.) ~ 

servants had dared to suggest that he was not fittingly at- 

Only the discerning eye of the fatherly king saw 

in him one out of sympathy with the glad occasion. 
And how painfully like he is to many of ourselves. 

are not considered undesirable citizens or improper parents 

or unfit friends or persons who should be dropped from 
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We mility and trust? 


the Satisfaction of Christ in God. 
more penetrating than man’s falls upon us, does He find 
us in keeping with the company who are comrades in mind 
and heart with the Bridegroom? 
clad with the wedding garment of thoughtfulness, 


men exclude themselves. 


But when an eye far 


Does He see our spirits 
Lins hu- 
It is not He who debars anyone, but 
“Friend, how camest thou in 


: hither, not having a wedding garment? And he was 
if someone thinks speechless.’”’ What could he say? What can we? But 
Probably none of we can resolve to put from us thoughtlesness, compla- 


cency and Suspicion, and pray that in the companionship 
which Christ so freely offers us today we may acquire 
spirits congenial with His own. 


a nn Eee 


————————— OOvm 


Mary’s County, Md., has accepted a call 
to St. Barnabas’ Church, Leland, Prince 
George County, Md. 


During August and September the 
address of the Ven. Joseph Clarke Jami- 
son, Archdeacon of Oklahoma, will be 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Okahoma City, 
where he will serve as supply for the 
Dean. 


The Rev. Parker Phillips, D. D., who 
has supplied during June in several ot 
the pulpits in Washington, where he 
makes his residence, will sail shortly 
for Scotland and Ireland, where he ex- 
pects to be until autumn. 


The Rev. W. W. Webster, who was 
missionary in charge of Christ Church, 
Dublin, and St. Luke’s, Hawkinsville, 
Ga., and who removed to the ‘Diocese 
of Maryland the first of June, has ac- 
cepted the call to become the rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Douglas, Ga., 
and will return to the Diocese of Geor- 
gia the first of October. 


The Rev. E. G. Maxted, rector of St. 


Andrew’s Church, Barberton, Ohio, has | 


resigned to accept a call to St. Mary’s 
Church, Madisonville, Ky. 


The Rev. W. H. Heigham, formerly 
rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Brookland Parish, “Md., has_ taken 
charge of Port Tobacco Parish, Charles 
County, Md. : 


The Rev. Edmund Stevens, formerly 
of the City Mission, Washington, D. Cs, 
now has charge of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Brookland Parish, Md. 


~The Rev. W. L. Kinsolving, now con- 
nected with St. George’s Church, New 
York; has been preaching in various 
churches in Virginia while on his va- 
cation. 


The Rev. W. F. Carpenter, of Mat- 
thews, Va., has accepted the eall to the 
vicarship of the Chapels of St. David 
and St. Patrick of St. Alban’s Parish, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. Henry S. Whitehead, M. A., 


associate rector of Christ Church, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., has accepted a call to 
become rector of Trinity Parish, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and expects to be 
in residence September 1. 


The Rev. George Ossman has taken 
charge of the student work at the Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn, Ala. Mr: 
Ossman hag devoted much of the sum- 
mer to traveling about the Diocese, es- 
tablishing contacts with Church stu- 
dents at the institute and their home 
parishes, looking forward to an active 
program of Church work during the 
‘coming term. Bishop McDowell was in 
charge of this work when elected Bishop 
Coadjutor of Alabama. 


- The Rev. H. Hoba arber, rector 
of the Church of th d Shepherd, 
Augusta, Ga., is su for St. An- 
drew’s Memorial Yonkers, N. 


ly and August. 


i 
The Rey. Charles P. Holbrook, min- 


ister in charge of Emmanuel Church, 
Craddock, and the Mission at Ocean 
View (Diocese of Southern Virginia), 
has accepted a call to Hmmanuel 
Church, Southern Pines, N. C. He will 
leave for his new work about Septem- 
ber 20. 

The Rev. S. W. Hale has resigned 
as assistant at Calvary Church, Tarboro, 
N. C., and will return to the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, to 
complete his course, which was not fin- 
ished on account of war work in Eu- 
rope. 


The Rev. E. M. Parkman, vicar of 
Christ Church, Augusta, Ga., with his 
family spent the month of July at the 
Clergy House, Saluda, N. C. 


The address of the Ven. Grant Knautf, 
Archdeacon of West Florida, during 
August will be 3440 Broadway, New 
York, and during September the rec- 
tory, Hull’s Cove, Mount Desert, Me. 


The Rev. Pembroke W. Reed, for- 
merly rector of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Buffalo, N. Y., has accept- 
ed a call to the Church of Our Saviour, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Rev. George Norton, of St. Mich- 
ael’s and All Angels’ Church, St. Louis. 
who hag accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
Church, Rochester, Ny Y., expects to 
enter upon his new duties shortly after 
September 1. 


The Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Advent, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was the preacher at 
Epiphany Church, Washington, at the 
morying and evening services on Sun- 
day, July 29. 


Ordinations. 


On St. James’ Day, at the Church 
of the Atonement, Augusta, Ga., the 
Bishop of the Diocese ordained to the 
priesthood the Rev. Jackson H. Harris. 
The Rev. G. Sherwood Whitney, chair- 
man of the examining chaplains, and 
president of the Standing Committee, 
presented the candidate and preached 
the sermon, and the other presbyters 
who assisted in the laying on of hands 
were the Rev. R. G. Shannonhouse, 
vicar of St. Matthew’s, Fitzgerald; the 
Rev. William Johnson, rector of St. 
Thaddeus’, Aiken, Diocese of Upper 
South Carolina; the Rev. HE. N. Mc- 
Kinley, vicar of the Mediator, Wash- 
ington, Diocese of Atlanta, and the 
Rev. Constas Statherios, priest of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, Augusta. The 
Rev. Mr. Shannonhouse read the Epis- 
tle, the Rev. Mr. Johnson the Gospel, 
and the Rev. Mr. McKinley the Litany. 
Mr. Harris, who was a Baptist minis- 
ter, became a communicant ofthe 
Church in May, 1922, and very shortly 
he wag made a licensed lay reader, and 
placed by the Bishop in charge of the 
Church of the Atonement. In January 
of this year he was ordained deacon. 
During hig preparation for the priest- 
hood Mr. Harris has served and minis- 
tered to the parish of the Atonement, 
and has greatly endeared himself to 
the members of his church. 
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At St. Cornelius’ Church, Dodge City, 
Kan., on Monday, June 11, 1923, St. 
Barnabas’ Day, George Donald Pierce 
was ordained to the diaconate by the 
Rt. Rev. R. H.. Mize, D. 'D., Bishop of 
Salina. The candidate was presented 
by the Rev. R. M. Botting. The Rev. 
Chester Hill also assisted at the ser- 
vice. Mr. Pierce will continue in charge 
of the mission at Scott City, Kan. 


In Grace and Holy Trinity Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., on Sunday, June 24, 
the Rt. Rev. Sidney C. Partridge, D. 
D., Bishop of West Missouri, ordained 
to the diaconate Joseph Buchanan Ber- 
nardin. The candidate was presented 
by the Rev. Robert Nelson Spence, rec- 
tor of the parish, and the sermon was 
preached by the Bishop. The Rev. Mr. 
Bernardin will act as chaplain of the 
Church Boys’ Camp at Wolfboro, N. H., 
during the summer, and will sail in 
September for a two years’ course at 
Oxford. 


On June 29 the Rev. Louis Jabine 
was ordained priest in the Cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Garden City, L. IL, 
by the Rt. Rev. Frederick. Burgess, D. 
D., Bishop of Long Island, acting for 
the Bishop of Connecticut. The candi- 
date was presented by the Rev. G. 
Wharton McMullin, priest in charge of 
the Church of the Nativity, 
Mr. Jabine will take charge of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, Brooklyn. 


Deaths. 


The Rev. Archibald H. Bradshaw, ree- 
tor of Trinity Church, Easton, Pa., died 
Friday, June 8, after a brief illness. 
The funeral took place Monday, wit 
burial at Easton. 
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The Rev. Lorin Webster, L. H. D., 
of the Diocese of New Hampshire, died 
suddenly of heart disease in Peking, 
China, on Thursday, July 5, in his sixty- 
sixth year. At the time of his death 
he was Professor of English in the 
Peking Medical School, an institution 
connected with the hospital recently 
founded by Rockefeller interests, in 
which Dr. Webster’s son, Dr. Jerome 
P. Webster, held a responsible position. 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


THE CHAPTER 


Appeals to Churchmen throughout the 
country for gifts, large and small, to con- 
tinue the work of building now proceed- 
ing and to maintain its work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit 
of the whole Church. 


Chartered under Act of. Congress. 


Administered by a representative Board 
of Trustees of leading business men, Cler- 
gymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Dean, Ca- 
thedral Offices, Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will receive and ac- 
knowledge all contributions. 


LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 
WILLS. 


The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia. 


Mineola. - 
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Southern Engraving Co. 

“Engraving of Quality.” 6 STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, ; A _ 
Business and Calling Cards, 

Bamples sent upon request, Vir Pinla Trust Company 


, 1354, Rich v 
P, ©. Bex chmond, Va. RICHMOND, VA. 


June 30, 1923 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts s.r nae a ee eee $ 5,003,518 .62 
Bonds:and: Investments): 0.0m scat teen eo 495 037.65 
Banking House, Vaults and Fixtures (cost $725,000) 500 , 000.00: 
Guaranteed Bondsis. 28. ene ee ee ee 37,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks:. ....2....0.) en cee 650,085.59 


1 es (2) Was eee Pre re a Ry AAG ds cytke'c $ 6,685, 641.86 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
GHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956. 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va 


Capital iStock 3... Paks se eee ene $ 1,000,000.00 
Surplisd(Catn ed) <4 arse 25a See poe oe eee 1,000 ,000.00 
Wndivided sProfits sor. cua. ths bee ath atin eas oe Beets 147,771.25 
Set Aside for: Interest and’faxes..¢..7..0% oe .ee as 114,536.45 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


EL) SEEDS AND BASIO SLAG 


§. T. Beveridge & Co. 


@fiee: 7th and Byrd Sts, 


Bkoe Shock a). . such ccon i ine 40 
Werehouse and Blevator: 6th te Td Hd Fore s0¢ ; 


and Byrd 8ta. 
Bichmond, Va. 


INVESTMENTS 


Held in Trust as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Etc. 
Kept Separate from Our Own Assets, Over 
$25,000,000.00 


fhe South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. |~——— ae 


108 KE. Broad Street 
Richmond,~ Va. INCORPORATED 1832 


eyes ements i 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
BEVERLEY HEATING Insurance Company 


Whe best for Homes, Churches, Stores and Of Richmond, Va. 
Buildings for all uses. Assets 6 2 woe OS a 
B. © BEVERLEY HEATING CO. INC, 
9 N. fth St, Richmond, Va. Wm. H. Paimer, President Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
QUALITY—SHERVICE. B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
J. M. Leake, General Agent Wm. P. Hill, Aest. Secretary 


« 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 
Florist 


109 W. bot x - a Va The 
Shepherd-Prince 


R. L. Christian & Co. : 
614-16 B. Broad St. y x KIN 
Richmond, Va. Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author EES Mapu by B. A. M. Schapiro. 


Introduction by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D.. LL 
Bible lovers should read this historical romance of the" ‘times 


Leading Fancy Grocer of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its 
AGENTS FOR ee pages, live in the time and conditions that surround. 
the Bible stories. 


PAGHE AND SHAW AND MIRROR Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages....................: $2.50, Postpaid 
CANDIES. De Luxe edition, beautifully bound and illustrated.......... $5.25, Postpaid 


Gpecial attention given te oeut-oé- ORDER NOW FROM 


aigiel baer SOUTHERN CHURCH 


@atalogue mailed on application. 112 North Fifth St., 


CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


